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DECEMBER. 


‘* White ermine now the mountains wear, 
To shield their naked shoulders bare. 


The dark pine wears the snow, as head 
Of £thiop doth white turban wear. 


The floods are armed with silver shields, 
Through which the Sun’s sword cannot fare: 
To mutter ’twixt their teeth the streams, 

In icy fetters, scarcely dare. 


Hushed is the busy hum of life; 
Tis silence in the earth and air.”’ 





Gossip from the Farm. 


Goop Farmer: This month of November is a 
month of elections, and all the country is alive 
with politics. What shall a countryman say 
then, if something he must say, and shun the 
ground, for your pages, forbidden. He may re- 
cord a fact which is very remarkable now, and 
in long years coming will interest such readers 
as may be conning the record of the past in your 
then musty pages; it is this, that in this good 
old State of Maryland, every county, every town, 
every ward, has cast its vote the same way— 
electing Governor and every State Official, every 
Senator, every Member of Assembly, every Judge, 
every Attorney, every Clerk and Register, all 
Sheriffs, County Commissioners, Mayor and City 
Councilmen of Baltimore—all without exception 
of that side that, in the belief of her people, 
means kindness and good will and sympathy and 
love for our afflicted and helpless brethren of the 
South, ’ 

Let it be hoped that it is a harbinger that all 
division of sentiment on matters vital to their 





interest will soon cease, and that the whole coun- 
try will ere long be devoted to the interests of 
peace. Not until then can the material interest 
of Southern Agriculture, on which all other in- 
terests are based, be restored to that point from 
which it may take a start on a new career of 
prosperity. The mind of the Southern people is 
ready for this work, whenever the complications 
and embarrassments of their political condition 
shall allow it. 

Within a year past the people of Maryland 
have spent a million of money to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked of the States of the 
South. The voice of protest against their po- 
litical wrongs which sounds unbroken from the” 
tops of her Alleghanies to the shores of the 
Ocean, has a moral worth which is of more va- 
lue than food and clothing. Yours, truly, &c. 





Work for the Month. 


The work for this month on the farm is the 
closing up the operations of the season generally, 
and making all those necessary preparations, yet 
unfinished, which conduce to the comfort and 
well-being of all within the circle of the farmer’s 
care. 

CORN CROP. 

The corn should now be got under lock and 
key as quickly as possible. It is by this time 
sufficiently cured, and is every day, as the season 
advances, more liable to depredations. The care- 
ful manager will always inform himself of the 
number of barrels put away, and of the quantity 
already fed to hogs and other stock, and thus 
ascertain as nearly as possible the yield per acre. 
The young farmer who will, every season, care- 
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fully estimate his crop by its appearance as it 
stands in the field, and then pass it through the 
corn barrel, will soon be able, by such practice 
in this and other crops, to form a correct judg- 
ment of the value of land by the growing crops, 
besides having the advantage of knowing at 
every step of his business, just what he is doing. 
The corn shucks make a valuable fodder, and 
should be well preserved under cover. 


CARE OF STOCK. 


We have spoken repeatedly of the care of stock 
at this season. No time should now be lost in 
making all necessary provision. It is too much 
the practice to allow store cattle to shift for them- 
selves in the fields to so late a period that they 
begin to lose flesh before the regular winter feed- 
ing inthe yard begins. This is very bad econo- 
my. Experience amply shows that cattle kept 
well to their flesh in this month are much more 
economically fed through the winter, than when 
allowed to fall off as they soon will do, toa point 
inconsistent with vigorous health. Cows that 
are to calve in spring are particularly liable to 
suffer seriously, and their lives are often endan- 
gered by this sort of carelessness. 


Work THorses.—W ork horses and mules, if they 
have work to do now, need more than usual 
care. Let them have ample stable room and bed- 
diug. Let them never be put up without being 
rubbed dry, and their feet and legs cleaned. 


Working Ozen.—These shoul always be fed 
apart from other cattle. When not at work they 
will drive off the weaker stock from their food, 
and when kept out of the yard at work they will 
suffer in turn by having their rations interfered 
with. 

Cows.—Such as are to furnish milk through 
the winter should be as well tended as a riding 
or driving horse, with warm shelter, good bed, 
perfect cleanliness, with bran and cornmeal, and 
sugar beet or ruta baga. A good cow pays well 
for the best attention. Cows in calf should be 
comfortable and very quiet. Do not make them 
very fat, but keep them in strong condition. 

Calves.—Calves weaned should be provided 
with shelter open to south and east, and have 
best hay or coro fodder, with little bran or meal 
daily, if you would have them continue to grow. 
Do not suppose it necessary that young animals 
should cease growing now, and take two or three 
months of spring to fill up their wasted dimen- 
sions, before starting for another season’s growth. 
They need not be forced, but let them not lose a 
day of growth. 

Sheep.—Sheep should have open shelter, and 
racks and troughs for feeding. Such as are 





veing fed for the butcher may be confined to 
their pens, provided they be fattened off as quickly 
as possibleand are amply littered. Store sheep 
should have full liberty in all good weather. 


Hogs —Continue the feeding of hogs for 
slaughter, as heretofore directed, until you get 
rid of them. Give them a little salt occasionally, 
or corn soaked in salt water, and charcoal or 
rotted wood, and let them be very quiet. In 
slaughtering do not indulge servants in the brutal 
practice of bleeding them to death, without first 
striking on the head; ror do not allow them to 
be raced around in catching them for s!aughter.— 
Such practice is injurious to the quality of the — 
meat. Store hogs should be kept in thrifty con- 
dition, and not allowed to sleep about manure 
heaps, or other filthy places. A bed of leaves on 
a wooded hill-side to the south, is best for them. 


‘ater. —Have water in your yards if possible. 
The purest is the rain water from a clean roof, 
and it custs little to havggcistern and pump. 


TOBACCO. 


Whenever the tobacco is soft enough to admit 
of being handled without breaking, the work of 
stripping off the leaves and tying, in preparation 
for market, should be carried on with no loss of 
time. Early in the season, a press of other work 
is very apt to cause the stripping to be post- 
poned, and if the crop be a large one, the getting 
ready for market is too long delayed. Great 
care should be observed in the proper sorting 
and handling. On each plant there will be 
usually three or four sorts, which should be put 
each in its separate allotment. In taking down 
the crop for stripping, do not allow the sticks to 
be thrown to the ground, but handed down with 
care. The bundles are to be neatly tied, and 
then while held in one hand, pressed by the 
other against the breast of the stripper into the 
shape it is intended to have when taken out of 
the hogshead for inspection. It shows better 
when pressed into a fan-like shape. ‘ This is very 
quickly done by passing the hand over it; then 
the bundle is to be laid down with care, not 
thrown down. It isan easy matter to make it 
keep this shape throughout the preparation for 
market. The value of the crop is much enhanced 
by neatness in handling it, and attention to such 
little matters begets a habit of care very essen- 
tial to the successful planter. On the close of a 
day’s work all done during the day is to be laid 
in bulks of two rows, with the tails somewhat 
lapping, and with no weight upon it but a few 
tobacco sticks. . The floor of the house is to be 
cleared up, the sticks put out of the way, and 
the tobacco stalks preserved under cover. It is 
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a comnion practice, and a most wasteful one, to 
throw them out of the door, and expose them to 
the washing from the roof. From an estimate 
made with some care, we have found the stalks 
from twenty acres of tobacco worth for manure 
about as much as a ton of Peruvian guano. 


PLOUGHING. 

Continue the ploughing of such stiff land as 
may be benefitted by exposure to frost. We do 
not recommend fall ploughing except in that 
case. It is allowable too for the sake of patting 
forward the spring work. | 


CURING HAMS. 


Among the suggestions proper to the season, 
we should not omit the curing properly the ba- 
con we have fattened with so much cost. The 
following recipe will make as good bacon as any 
one may wish to eat: ° 

For one hundred pounds of meat, take six gal- 
lons of water, nine pounds of salt, half fine and 
half coarse, three pounds of brown sugar, one 
quart of molasses, three ounces of saltpetre, and 
one ounce of potash. Buvil and skim it well, 
and let it stand until entirely cold; then, hav- 
ing rubbed your meat with fine salt, pour this 
brine over it; let it remain six weeks, ard then 
hang up and smoke. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by DANIEL BARKER, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 





DECEMBER. 


The work to be done this month will depend 
upon the state of the weather. Should it be 
damp and wet, keep off the ground by all 
means. If frosty, much work can and ought 
to be attended to. All the cabbage tribe should 
be protected, if necessary. Turnips and pota- 
toes should be taken in and placed in the root 
cellar or other convenient place. Haul on ma- 
nure, plough and spade up every piece of vacant 
ground, whenever the weather will permit. The 
advantages gained by these operations are very 
great, particularly where the soil is of a clayey 
nature. During hard frost, the manure for the 
whole spring cropping should be hauled out, 
laying it in heaps either on the spots where it is 
to be used, or as near to them as possible. What 
cannot be used immediately should be laid in 
heaps and be covered with soil to prevent evapo- 
ration. 

Asparacus.—Where there are conveniences 
for forcing this delicious vegetable, now is a 
good season to take up the root for that pur- 





pose. The most convenient plan is to transfer 
it to a hot bed provided with a moderate bottom 
heat, by placing about one foot of fresh stable 
manure and leaves at the bottom, covering with 
about six inches of soil, upon which place the 
plant in close proximity, covering the crown 
with light soil, and allowing as much sunlight 
and air as possible—thus an abundant supply of 
this most useful vegetable may be obtained. 


Cetery.—Take advantage of every favorable 
opportunity of earthing up the late crops, both 
for the purpose of blanching and protecting it. 


Enpive—Can be much easier kept and in bet- 
ter condition by being taken up from the open 
ground and placed in frames, or any open, airy 
shed, where it can be protected by a covering of 
straw. 

CavtirLowens—In frames will require all the 
air possible in favorable weather, and to be kept 
free from weeds and decayed leaves. If any are 
planted in pots for the purpose of protecting 
them during severe weather, they should be care- 
fully attended to with water, otherwise in spring 
they will be found useless. 

Lettuce.—Those in frames for present use 
should be kept dry and free from weeds and 
dead leaves. The young ones also in frames 
should have all the air that can be given them 
in fine weather. Keep them, as well as those in 
borders, free from litter of all sorts which is 
likely to harbor slugs. 

Ontoxss.—Look over those which are stored, 
and turn them over, seeing that they are all 
sound; remové all that are beginning to decay. 

Potators—Should be looked over where they 
are placed in a cellar, and all mouldy and de- 
cayed ones picked out. 

Ruvusars.—Take up and pot roots for forcing, 
if a succession is required ; or they may be placed 
in a warm cellar and slightly covered with soil. 

Spinach —In picking the leaves off winter 
spinach, great care should be taken not to 
bruise or injure those that remain, as at this 
season a bruise invariably leads to decay. Eve- 
ry leaf should be picked singly. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Orchard trees of large size are much neglected 
in many places, the heads being allowed to be- 
come too thick of wood, so that fruit cannot be 
expected but from the points of the outside 
shoots, and unless trimmed out by accident, the 
fruit considerably below.an average crop, more- 
over, being small and very indifferent in quality. 
The pruning of all sorts of fruit, trees, except 
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peaches, should now be vigorously prosecuted. 
Leave nothing to the spring which can be done 
now. Every day gained now will give greater 
liberty for the many pressing operations in the 
spring. 

Prune all currant and gooseberry bushes, clear 
off the prunings, and have the ground manured 
ready for spading or ploughing. 

Let standard trees which were removed during 
the fall, or root pruned, be well secured against 
winds, and should the weather remain favorable, 
let all root pruning and transplanting remain- 
ing to be done be executed without delay. The 
roots of all newly planted trees should be pro- 
tected by mulching. 

Fruit trees are often injured by an accumula- 
tion of moss and lichen upon their branches; 
where the hand cannot reach them, an applica- 
tion of fresh lime will effect their destruction. 

Gooseberry and curraht bushes, when old, are 
frequently covered with moss. A good dusting 
of powdered fresh lime, put on when the bark is 
moist, will entirely destroy it, rendering the 
stems clean and healthy. 

During favorable weather, if not yet complet- 
ed, fork up slightly the space between the straw- 
berry rows, and place some decayed barn yard 
manure between them. 

Also surface stir the ground over the roots of 
“dwarf pear trees, and give a mulching of the 
same material. 

Strawberries in pots should now have protec- 
tion of some kind, so that they may have shelter 
from heavy rains and hard frosts. If no other 
protection, plunge the pots in the ground or 
ashes, and cover with straw mats during wet 
and very cold weather. A plant in a pot, un- 
protected, is in a far worse condition, as respects 
casualties and changes, than if it was planted 
out in the ground. 


The Flower Garden. 





All flower beds and borders should now, 
whenever the weather is favorable, be spaded 
up and neatly put in order for the winter.— 
Wherever it is intended to plant dahlies, holly- 
hocks, and other strong growing plants next 
summer, shonld be well prepared by deep spad- 
ing and working in some good rotten manure. 
There is generally more time to spare now for 
this kind of work than at spring time, when so 
much demands our attention in every department. 

At this season of the year attention must be 
paid to the protection of plants, such as carna- 





tions, tulips, &c. The great secret is to keep 
them secure in bad weather, but at all other pe- 
riods to have them freely exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, so that they grow up strong 
and be enabled to withstand hard weather of or- 
dinary character. Now is the time to secure a 
valuable supply of material for enriching the 
flower beds. Leaves are generally, at this sea- 
son, everywhere abundant. They should now 
be collected and put in some out of the way 
place, with a mixture of light soil and any de- 
caying vegetable matter left to decompose, it 
will become, in a season or two, a most valua- 
ble compost for potting plants, or for spreading 
upon the beds and borders of the flower garden. 

Rozes.—The genial and delightful autumn 
weather has brought on a healthy and free 
growth in many kinds of plants which had be- 
come almost dormant. This is especially the 
case with our roses. We do not remember for 
several seasons past so much autumn growth as 
at the present time, not only in the production 
of vigorous wood, but in beautiful flowers—thus 
raising our hopes and expectations of careful 
cultivation in a more than usual degree, longing 
as we do to see the lovely buds of our favorite 
‘¢Teas,’’ but not without apprehension of acci- 
dent by frost, &c. Our desire is also very strong 
to obtain early information on the new addition 
we ought to make to our rosery. 

For the purpose of satisfying myself as far «.. 
possible on this subject, and to uffurd assistance 
to the lady friends of the ‘‘Farmer,’’ I have 
taken opportunity to pay a visit to Mr. John 
Saul’s gardens, at Washington, whose stock of 
roses are in fine, healthy condition, and many 
of them in beautiful bloom. 

The undernamed are a few which we thought 
the most beautiful, several of which have flow- 
ered upon the college grounds. 


‘S HYBRID PERPETUAL.’’ 


Beauty or WatTtHaAmM.—This we think a good 
acquisition. Color, a beautiful crimson, larg 
and very double. 

Ducness pe Macenta.—White, with pink cen- 
tre. <A delicate and beautiful rose. 

GENERAL Wasuinecton.—A first rate rose, of a 
beautiful rosy crimson color, and very double. 

Joun Hoprer.—This we consider one of our 
best roses grown upon the college grounds. It 
has continued to bud and bring forth its beauti- 
ful large and exquisitely shaped flowers, from 
June to the present time, (Nov. Ist.) Its large, 
full rosy crimson flowers, and vigorous habit, 
will render it a general favorite. 

Maurice Bernarpin—May be considered a very 
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good rose, both from its brilliant vermillion flow- 
ers and good habit of growth. 

Senateur Vaisse.—This magnificent rose may 
be described as a brilliant crimson scarlet, of 
large size, and delightfully fragrant. This is 
one of the best in our collection. 

Souvenir pu Conte Cavour—Has beautiful 
dark crimson flowers, large and very double. 
A No. 1 rose. 

Mapame Victor Verpiers—Is one of the very 
best. Its flowers are beautiful bright rose, large 
and of most exquisite form. 

Lorp Macautey—One of the gems amongst 
roses. Its superb, bright dark crimson color, 
added to its bold and perfect, form, gives it a 
pre-eminence, in company with others, that at- 
tracts.immediate attention to it. We have had 
this brilliant rose in flower during the entire 
summer and autumn, and it has been more ad- 
nired than any other kind in our collection. 

Here I must stop for the present, and would 
say to all our rose loving friends, that they will 
be safe in purchasing any or all of the above 
named kinds. D. B., Agricultural College. 

[ Nolte by Editor —We will endorse the com- 
mendations bestowed upon these beautiful roses. 
The John Hopper and Lord Macauley attracted 
our special admiration. ] 





Agricultural Policy of the South. 

The opinion here given of the proper course to 
be pursued by Southern landholders may ruffle 
the pride of some, and may conflict with the ideas 
of others, as to the policy to be pursued in the 
material reconstruction of the South, but the 
writer, as one of the sufferers himself, trusts he 
may be excused for the utterance of honest opin- 
ions dictated by the deplorable condition to which 
the planting States have been reduced, not only 
by the ravages of war, but also by the industrial 
paralysis in which they have been held since 
their subjection. 

That the entire agricultural system of fourteen 

tates has been partially, or completely over- 
thrown, and that another, more in accordance 
With their future condition is to be adopted, it is 
mere folly to deny, and the sooner we make up 
our minds to accept the situation, and make the 
best of it, the better for all. 

Under the new system, the first, and most 
obvious change to be made is in the extent of 
landed estates. These in most instances are far 
too large, and though it may wound the hon- 
Orable pride of the holder to alienate even a por- 
tion of his ancestral acres, he had better part 
With that portion by his own act, than to lose 





he whole under the hammer of the sheriff. To 

Sell a part to obtain capital wherewith to cultvate 
the remainder, is obviously the true policy ; but 
can this be done? Can it be of general applica- 
tion? We fear not, for where all are sellers, 
where are the buyers to come from? Under 
present circumstances we cannot get them at the 
North or abroad, for either capital nor labor 
will seek a country whose political status is un- 
defined. Failing, then, in this, what is the neat 
best course to pursue? Why, clearly to reduce 
the number of cultivated acres to an extent pro- 
portioned to the diminished labor, and increase 
the mowing and grazing land. The system of 
enclosures should be done away with entirely, 
and every man be compelled to take care of his 
own stock, but if this be too abrupt a change we 
should at least get rid of the cross-fencing by 
keeping the grazing lands in a permanent pasture, 
and this, by the way, makes the best grazing. 
The older the sod, the richer the grass, is in 
Europe an agricultural maxim. Another thing 
to be done is to aim at greater diversity of pro- 
duction. Southern agriculture has been too 
long running in one groove. Why should we 
confine ourselves to four or five staples when we 
might have a dozeng Let us by stringent legisla- 
tion get rid of the thousands of useless curs 
which infest the land, and we will produce more 
and better yoo] and mutton than the Northern 
States: ([ whole of our middle region, along 
the Blue Ridge, is the best dairy region on the 
continent. Most of the Northern States, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, are becoming large growers 
of hops, at remunerating prices, and yet there 
are hundreds of gardens in Virginia and Mary- 
land in which hop vines have been flourishing 
from colonial times to the present, without care 
or attention. But the great necessity of the 
moment is labor, and we should seek to obtain 
it through legislative action. No matter how 
great the debt of the States may be, they should, 
as Maryland has recently donc, make liberal ap- 
propriation for the introduction of foreign labor. 
State Bureaus should be established for the ex- 
press purpose, and capable, well paid agents sent 
abroad to demonstrate the superior advantages 
offered the immigrant by the Southern States, 
with their superior climate, lands cleared, roads 
made, schoolhouses and churches already built, 
and proximity to the seaboard and large growing 
markets. The smallest rill diverted Southward 
from the great tide of immigration flowing to 
the wild lands of the West, will soon swell into 
a great stream of humanity, which will restore 
us to more than our ancient prosperity.+ Turf, 
Field and Farm, 4 
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For the ‘“* American Farmer.”’ 
Veterinary Department. 


ON BREEDING. 
BY DR. DADD, VETERINARY SURGEON. 


The choice of a sire and dam is a point of 
the utmost importance in view of successful 
and profitable breeding, as the offspring will 
be found, in almost every instance, to inherit 
the qualities of its parents: peculiarity of 
form and constitution are inherent, and de- 
scend from one generation to another. Hence 
the necessary attention to those matters which 
breeders are too apt to overlook. Nor is it suf- 
ficient that one of the parents be of fine form, 
&c., and the other faulty, for the perfection of 
the sire may be lost through the deficiencies of 
the mare, and vice versa, 

In the selection of a stallion, many things 
should be observed. There should exist general 
uniformity and compactness in every part. The 
height should depend on the occupation which 
the offspring is destined to fill. The legs should 
be particularly examined, and disease ought not 
pervade any part of the system. Fat heavy 
horses, with white legs, and crane unseemly 
heads, should always be avoided. Horses should 
be free from specks on the eyes—and partial, or 
total, blindness. Temper is an essenial point, 
for vice is sometimes hereditary. Stallions 
whose sexual organs are called too often into 
requisition are apt to beget weak offspring. 

As regards the mare, it is well known that 
she contributes much towards the integrity of 
the offspring ; hence it is essential that she be in 
full possession of her natural health and strength. 
It is a great error to suppose that a mare which 
has once been good, and capable of great exer- 
tion, should, when old, and no longer able to 
work, produce offspring equally efficient as when 
in her prime: in such case the foal will be likely 
to inherit some of the weakness incidental to an 
impaired constitution. 

Mares should never be put to a stallion until 
they have obtained maturity, which occurs about 
their fifth year. 1] am aware that mares are bred 
from at a more juvenile age than this, but the 
practice is objectionable, for pregnancy and par- 
turition tend to stunt her growth. The period 
of pregnancy is eleven months; after the sixth 
month great care and gentleness is requisite: 
moderate exercise is essential, for hard work or 
feats of speed are apt to cause abortion. 

Some writers recommend that the mare be put 
to the stallion early after foaling: this is im- 
proper, for the simple reason that the mare has 





to furnish the elements of nutrition for both the 
foal and foetus in utero, and also for the preser- 
vation of the integrity of her own system; which’ 
herculean feat must overwork her digestive or- 
gans. 

Disproportionate copulations are also bad, as 
a large horse and small mare: the size of tke 
horse should be attained and improved gradu- 
ally, and this is evidently a better way than that 
of attempting sudden increase in size. 

When the period of foaling draws nigh, the 
mare should be separated from other horses ; 
after foaling, turn her into a pasture, if the sea- 
son permits, or let her have the run of a barn 
yard. At the age of six months the foal may 
be weaned. Should it die, humanity seems to 
suggest that the mother have a few weeks rest, 
so as to recover from the effects of parturition. 


—— 


Gapriirs.—The gadfly not only persecutes by 
its bites, during summer, healthy oxen, but also 
deposits its eggs in their skin, which give rise to 
tumors on the back and other parts, in which 
the larvee become develcped ; they live there on 
the fluid which the soft parts secrete, and make 
their escape thence in the following spring in or- 
der to become metamorphosed. The greater the 
number of tumors the more is the strength of 
the animal diminished by pain and suppuration. 
For this reason we should endeavor to free the 
animal as soon as possible from these larvie pests, 
by making a slight incision through the skin, 
and then squeeze them out, the orifice in them 
to be o¢casionally sponged with whiskey and 
camphor, in the proportion of one ounce of gum 
camphor to half a pint of whiskey. 


~~ 
2 





J The cattle reporter of the Prairie Farmer 
says, ‘‘it will cost farmers ten cents per pound, 
at the present price of corn, to make pork, and 
as they cannot reasonably expect to realize over 
six dollars and six dollars and seventy-five cents 
for live weights, it is to their advantage to sell 
their grain and send in their bogs, although but 
partially fattened. 


2 
oe 


J&P Mr. T. Jones, of South Hadley, Mass., 
who has three acres in strawberries, says in the 
Homestead, that after having tried more than 
twenty varieties he has settled duwn on the Wil- 
son and Fillmore for the main crop, and the Ear- 
ly Scarlet and Triomph de Gand for early and 
late. 








fT \taly continues to supply large quantities 
of cattle to France. 
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Orthodox Manuring. 
A Royal Agricultural College Lecture. 
BY W. WALLACE FYFE. 


Limited as may be the course of observations 
I have the honor to submit to you, comprising 
as they do the two great leading objects of 
drainage and manures, they in reality embrace 
in their scope both of the great periods into which 
the history of agriculture has been divided. 
The first of these periods, as you are no doubt 
aware, is regarded as that of mere mcchanical im- 
provement, when as yet the sole thought of the 
cultivator was how he might best work or till 
his land; and to this period the system of land- 
drainage, to which we have now endeavoured to 
pay all manner of consideration, has lent the 
finish of perfection, enabling to be brought into 
play those implements of husbandry which are 
the glory and the wonder of our inventive times, 
and the tilth to be reduced to any required de- 
gree of fineness for every object of culture. 
The second of these periods in agricultural his- 
tory is, however, that of scientific improvement, 
not simply in mechanics, but more especially 
taking in the aids of chemical science, so as to 
supply and stimulate in the earth that fertility 
whose development the mechanical preparation 
of the soil can be so admirably caused to favor. 
When I was desired by your Reverend Principal 
to demonstrate before you the advantage of cor- 
rect draining practice in connection with the 
application of manures, it struck me at once that 
a thought must have been passing through his 
head which has often occurred to mine—that the 
connection betwixt a soil properly improved and 
the use of manures and fertilizers in such that we 
not only have not sufficiently studied it, but we 
cannot dwell upon it too much. The subject is, 
however, too wide, and in its present state of 
discussion perhaps too speculative, for me to 
take up your time with it; suffice it that I refer 
you to those startling questions which it seems 
to have suggested to the apprehensions of the 
Baron von Leibig regarding the exhaustion of 
soils chiefly through the action of fertilizing 
stimulants, enhanced, as doubtiess that action 
must be, by the great susceptibility of solution 
which the valuable ingredients stored up in our 
active soils exhibit in the increased productive- 
ness of crops. All this you will find in due time 


debated in the excellent scientific and agricultural 
journals of the day, and I shall therefore no 
farther advert to it than to refer to the fact that 
it shows us how completely the manipulation of 
the soil, which we could never effect without 
proper drainage, goes along and works together 








with sound and sufficient manuring in the pro- 
duction of crops. Nor need we, I think, be 
afraid, so long as we understand the proper rota- 
tions to be followed in order to recruit the soil 
and guard against exhaustion, of taking full 
advantage of the combined action of the two 
great but distinct and different agencies. The 
soil itself will soon inform against us if we seek 
to abuse it—elover will fail to appear in clover- 
fields, and turnips refuse to grow in turnip soils, 
and nature will take immediate revenge for an 
outrage which theorists speculate upon seeing 
only rebuked by some slow but certain access of 
sterility. 

f As matters at present stand with the farmer,’ 
i€ is only by a liberal supply of manure to land 
kept properly in heart that he can expect to rear , 
remunerative crops. He must work and he must 
weed—he must plough, grub, stir, roll, harrow; 
but unless he puts in the manure, he may not be 
able to calculate on a due reward for his labor. 
Undoubtedly there is a system, that known as 
Lois Weeden; and there are instances of land 
having, as in ancient, and why not ignorant, 
times, been -rendered productive by working 
alone. But science teaches us that the act of 
cultivating between the rows of wheat, that the 
mechanical working and pulverization of clays, 
on which year by year crops of wheat are grown 
without manures, amounts in reality to nothing 
but a mode of liberating those elements of 
fertility in the soil of which but a limited 
porticn are at one time found available, or 
in a soluble condition, but which, by the 
comniingling of ingredients which react on 
one another, are liberated to a greater extent 
than ordinary. Combined with this mode of 
cultivation, it appears to me that the judicious 
addition of manure would wonderfully improve 
the present system of cropping, although, of 
course, it would be dangerous to omit a proper 
course of rotations. This last is an important 
point to be attended to by the agriculturist of 
whatever grade, whether tenant or proprietor, 
because we have for centuries been drawing from 
the land its more valuable constituents; and of 
course, as this goes on, the cost of cultivation, 
instead of being reduced in proportion as the 
powers of production in the soil decline, will 
rather be increased by the extra efforts we must 
make to keep up the returns. And this is ex- 
actly what is now taking place. The enormous 
sums expended on fertilizers in Pritish agricul- 
tureare, however, eminently successful in keeping 
the returns up to and even oeyond the mark of 
expectation’ The agricultural chemist have it al] 
their own a But as doctors differ, so do they. 
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You are of course aware that they divide into 
two grand theories. Liebig favors that known 
as the ‘‘mineral theory,’’? whilst Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert oppose to it the ‘‘ nitrogen theory.” 
The mineral theory rests its entire reliance on 
the importance of mineral or saline substances, 
and maintains that, if the inorganic constituents 
of the plant be sufficiently supplied, the plant 
will find itself in nitrogen and carbon, the 
one in the form of nitric acid and ammonia, 
the other in that of carbonic acid, from the at- 
mosphere. Whereas the nitrogen theory, assum- 
ing the existence in the soil of an inexhaustible 
supply of saline substances, with constant ac- 
cessions from rocky decomposition and disinte- 
gration, holds in fact that there is already a 
surplus of plant food or pabulum in the soil, 
requiring only the addition of ammonia to de- 
velop the growth of plants. That there are 
soils more or less destitute of the mineral food of 
plants this theory does not guinsay; it holds, 
however, that in general there exists an excess 
of this, of which plants are precluded from 
participating because of the difficulty of absorb- 
ing ammonia from the air, whilst the addition of 
ammoniacal salts in the soil supplies the stimulant 
that enables the crop to become more productive. 
No doubt the truth lies somewhere betwixt these 
conflicting theories. It is certain that of an ex- 
cess of mineral matter the plant cannot take 
advantage without a corresponding excess of 
gaseous food, and that this last can only be sup- 
plied by adding to the soil substances whence the 
roots of the plant may obtainit. To thisdemand 
we are obliged to conform, under an advanced 
condition of cultivation, which asks a yield of 
thrice or four times the amount with which the 
farming of only a few years ago would have re- 
mained content. In a well-cultivated soil, the 
plant, however, finds not only mineral food, but 
the decomposing remains of plants grown in 
former years, which supply carbonic acid and 
ammonia, that add materially to its development. 
Agricultural chemists formerly thought that 
whatever was taken up from the soil by the roots 
of the plant must be soluble in water, and that 
nothing else was available for the growth of the 
plant; but Leibig’s more recent doctrine is, that 
the roots themselves possess an inherent power of 
solution over mineral substances, although it is 
indispensable that water should be present. 
Farmyard manure has been termed by Dr. 
Voelcker a urfiversal and perfect manure, becanse 
it contains all the elements to be found in the 
soil. Manures, in the form of cattle-dung and 
ordinary farmyard compost, have indeed been 
known and employed from time immemorial for 





the purpose of fertilization. Of the constituents 
of farmyard manure nitrogen is the first in value, 
phosphorus the next; and the great object in its 
economy or management should consequently be 
to preserve these constituents which are evolved 
in the dung-heaps during the process of putrefac- 
tive fermentation, and are carried to the soil in the 
respective forms of ammonia and phosphates, J 
The change which occirs in the fermentation of 
dung-heaps is this: In 

Fresh Dung. 

4 


The organic matter is......83.48 
And the inorganic 16. 


Rotted Dung. 
68.24 
31.76 

100.00 


and were it not that excellent fixers of the am- 
monia are formed within the heap whilst this is 
going on, considerable deterioration would 
ensue from the process. This manure, as we all 
know, is composed of excrementitious matters of 
the live stock of the farm, intermixed with straw 
or other materials used as bedding or litter for 
the animals. Thus, whilst 100 lb. of farmyard 
manure are considered equal to 125 Ib. of the 
solid excrements of the cow they are equal only 
to 91 lb. of the liquid excrements of the cow, 
to 73 lb. of the solid, and to only 16 Ib. of the 
liquid, excrements of thehorse. Still it is found 
that to apply for any length of time any one 
manure is distasteful to the soil, and such con- 
tinued application, however rich in nitrogen, is 
productive of failure and disappointment in the 
results. It has been estimated, in regard to the 
production of dung, that one horse or cow yields 
per annum 10 loads for a two-horse wagon, and 
a young ox or cow 5 loads; that one horse fed in 
the stable yields 15 loads of dung, and one turned 
out to grass 7} loads; so that, calculating at the 
rate of 20 loads of cattle-dung per acre, or 18 of 
horse-dung, an ox may be said to manure half an 
acre, a young ox a quarter of an acre, and a 
stable-fed horse as much as five-sixths of an acre. 
A horse fed, however, principally on corn, will 
yield dung equal in value to one which consumes 
twice as much weight of hay; and it is quite 
obvious how the food of the animal affects the 
excretions, and why the excreta from corn or cake 
should be vastly superior in value to that of an 
animal subsisting on straw. The age and char- 
acter of the animal produce also corresponding 
results. A full-grown animal abstracts from its 
food only the materials necessary to replace the 
waste of its body. A growing animal not only 
does the same, but, moreover, the additions re- 
quired to build up its skeleton, muscles, and 
tissues. The matured animal does not separate 
the phosphate of lime required for the bones, or 
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so much gluten and nitrogenous compounds for 
its flesh. Thus with a full-grown animal the 
manure may be taken to represent all the consti- 
tuents present in the food, with exception of the 
carbon wasted in respiration. All breeding and 
milk-producing animals severely impoverish the 
food they receive, and hence their manure is of 
less value. These facts I adduce to show you 
that the conditions under which farmyard man- 
ure may be produced differ so materially as to 
render analysis useless. Of course also the pro- 
portions existing between the straw or litter used 
and food consumed alter and affect its value. 
Everything depends upon the management. Dr. 
Voelcker in one experiment found 961 Ib. of dry 
manure reduced in six months to 689 Ib., and in 
one year to 507 lb. The soluble organic matter 
he at first found to be 70 lb.; inthe course of six 
months it became 86 lb.; but exposure to rain in 
three months reduced it to 50 lb. In other ex- 
periments 100 cwt. of fresh dung became reduced 
tu 80 cwt. when half rotted; 60 cwt. when ‘fat 
and cheesy ;’’ and to about 45 when completely 
decomposed. 100 ewt. of dung contains, when 
fresh, 40 lb. of nitrogen; but these are dissipat- 
ed, in the form of volatile ammonia, during 
fermentation, in the first period 5 Ib., in the 
second 10 lb., and in the third 20 lb. Thus it 
is that theorists maintain that, since dung when 
fully decomposed may suffer a reduction of one- 
half in bulk and value, it is better to apply it 
fresh to the land, to prevent the loss of its volatile 
gases and drainings from the heap. Thus, also, 
the protected manure formed on the box-feeding 
plan is contrasted with the farmyard dung of the 
open pit, is richer in ammonia and in soluble con- 
stituents, both organic and inorganic. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Voelcker, 


BOX-MANURE CONTAINS— 
-- 71.04 


seecccccsescoccescses 1.95 


sescccceee 6.42 


Water. cove ° 
Nitrogen—ammonia, 2 37 
Organic matters removable by water. 
Inorganic do.—viz., 
Phosphoric acid, 0.30 
Potash and soda. 200 
A small quantity of lime and a yan ene quantity of 
silica not determined. 


eeecesee 


COMMON FARMYARD— 


Water .cocec socces cece co 

Nitrogen—ammonia, 1 70. coe e 

Urganic matters removable by” water. ooee cosccccces 

Inorganic do.—viz., 
Phosphoric acid, 0.21 
Potash and soda, 0.80 

A trace of lime and a considerable quantity of silica not 

determined. 


coer ceerccccccscesceess BIG 


To set before you more specifically the con- 
stituents of farmyard manure, however, I must 
exhibit from the same authority its detailed 
composition :— 





Well-rotted, 
75 42 
3.71 


0.254 
0.382 
0117 


Fresh. 
66 17 


Water.... 
Soluble organic matter* .... 
Soluble inorganic matter (ash)}— 
Soluble silica..... 
Phosphate of lime . 
Lime 200+ ccce cee: coce 
_——- 0.047 
Potash.. roeccece 0.446 
Soda...... ° ° 0.023 
Chloride of sodium. kvadanal 030 0.037 
Sulphuric acid..... +. 0.055 0.058 
Carbonic acid and. loss. 0.218 0 106 
1.54 147 
25 76 12.82 


1.424 
1.010 


0 947 
(0 274) 
(0.573) 
1.667 
0.091 
0 045 
0.038 
0.063 


5 
6.58 


tows ewer ereseseese 


2.48 


eeeeseeces rece 


Insoluble organic mattert... 

Insoluble inorganic fash }— 
Soluble silica...csesseeee 0 967 
Insoluble silica ....-+.++--0.561 
Oxide of tron and alumina, 

with phosph 0.50 

Containi’g Nag > pd 
Equal to bone-earth 
Lime. os eccccece ie 
Magnesia... ecccecces cece 


Sulphuric acid ....+++e.0+.0.061 
Carbonic acid and loss ....0.484 


100.00 100.00 
6 297 
0.360 
0.309 
0.375 


* Containing nitrogen 
Equal to ammonia. ..... 

t Containing nitrogem..... . «+. 
Equal to ammonia... ece.sses vesce 0.599 
Whole manure: anmonia in free 

BtAbe 2000 ccccccee cocccocccocs 0.034 
Whole manure: arsmonia in form 
OF Salts .ccccccecccccccccce 


0.046 
0.057 


To read this analysis, we must have recourse 
to the market values of fertilizers as set down by 
Professor Way (Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, xvi. p. 539)—viz., nitrogen, 7 3-10d. 
per Ib., ammonia, 6d., phoshate of lime, ?d., 
soluble phosphate of lime, 33d., potash, 3 3-10d.; 
whence we make out the manure, when fresh and 
unfermented, to be worth 33s. 6d. per ton, and 
worth only 12s. 6d. when well rotted. But the 
fertilizers form only, in each case, 473 Ib. to the 
ton, against 6 ewt. 1 qr. 10 Ib. of fresh, and 4 
ewt. 1 qr. 27 lb. of well-rotted, materials, be- 
sides 13 cwt. 0 gr. 263 lb., and 15 cwt. O qr. 9} 
lb. respectively of water. It may be said, then, 
that in farmyard manure the fertilizers exists in 
a very bulky sbape, since we have to carry to the 
land, with 48 Ib. of actual manure, from 13 to 15 
cwt. of water, and from 4 to 6 cwt. ef inferior 
matter. But. whilst this may entail a large 
amount of carriage and labor, the machanical ef- 
fect of the mere form of farmyard manure must 
not be ignored, since we find it exerting an 
important influence on the mechanical condition 
of the soil, admitting atmospheric air, admitting 
changes of temperature, and evolving gases, 
promoting vegetation, as well as by its fermen- 
tation yielding the heat which produces germin- 
ation and growth. It would seem not at all a 
false opinion that the value of our active manures 
are considerably increased by their more complete 
distribution in the soil; and farmyard manure, 
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in the form in which it not only supplies but 
distributes the food of plants, would appear to 
teach us the lesson that our artificial manures, 
thoroughly intermixed with other matters with 
a view to their more effectual distribution, would 
prove productive of more advantageous results. 

Oue great object of every farm should therefore 
be the manufacture of manure as a means to an 
end; for in this process as a basis all the profit- 
able results of good farming really and truly 
depend. Here, however, arises the standing 
reproach against our common practice of agri- 
culture, and indeed our whole social economy, 
for the culpable waste of enriching and fertiliz- 
ing substances which is constantly going on. 
What we have chiefly to concerr ourselves about 
for the present is the practical management, 
“however, of the manure-heap. Of the various 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances that 
may compose it, the action of one will sometimes 
be diametrically opposed to that of another— 
putvefaction being resisted in one instance, whilst 
it is promoted in another. Salts from the ashes 
of plants fowls’ dung, even in some instances the 
dung of horses in peculiar conditions, quicktime, 
and other substances, will resist putrefaction ; 
whilst the salts found in calcareous earths will 
promote it, and horse-litter, when rendered 
stimulant by the salts contained in it, will do the 
same. Lime, after having been burnt, will, on 
being allowed to rest for a few months, be found 
to convert the putrescible matter of the soil into 
a gummy substance. The fermentation which 
takes place in manure is putrefactive; and pre- 
cisely as vinous fermentation by an extending 
process renders sweet or saccharine materials 
spirituous—precisely as acetic fermentation by 
extegsion of its sourness converts liquids entirely 
into vinegar—so does the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion of the dung-heap extend itself and increase 
the general putrefaction around, till the substancs 
of the heap is heated, and gradually converted 
into mucilage (gum) and salts. This last result 
is that desired, and the leading purpose in the 
management of the dunghill is to maintain a 
uniform state of férmentation, so as to permit no 
exe portion of the heap to precede arother in 
reaching the stage productive of salts. Thus, as 
lime, if admitted into the heap, unless in very 
limited proportions, would operate as a stimulant, 
and cause the partial maturity of some purt of the 
heaps, especially if ineffectually intermixed— 
this is above all things to be avoided, and may 
be so by carefully turning and distributing the 
meterials throughout the heap. So much is 
nowadays heard of guano and other artificial and 
special stimulants of the soil and of particular 





crops, that we are apt to full into the error of re- 
garding farmyard manure as no longer the 
mainstay of the farmer. Still it is his first, his 
best, his cheapest, readiest, and most natural re- 
source. No farm that has to a great extent that 
which is grown upon its sQrface elaborated as 
food, and restored again in the form of manure, 
can ever be impoverished. Still there are acces- 
sions of immense value to be acquired through 
the same channel. It was found in Norfolk that 
10 loads of dung from cattle fed upon oilcake 
were equal to 16 loads from beasts fed upon 
turnips. The deterioration of dung from reck- 
less exposure to the weather is such that it is 
really difficult to conceive why manures which 
are known to be fraught with volatile principles 
(salts of ammmonia—smelling-salts, in fact) should 
commonly be tossed out from stables and feeding- 
sheds, openly exposed, and neither systematically 
laid up in any form, nor secured from washing 
and exhalations, nor even mixed together in pro- 
portions suitable to their component qualities. 
No sooner is excrementitious matter exposed to 
the atmospheric air than a change commences in 
it. In fresh farmyard dung we have, indeed, all 
the elements for promoting fermentation, but 
these elements necessarily exist at that time in 
other combinatious than those that best suit the 
process of assimilation in the growing plant. 
It is thus that we require to cliange the condi- 
tion of the manure by fermentation—by the con- 
version of its insoluble compounds into others 
capable of solution in water, or, as Liebig asserts, 
capable of it by the roots of plants. The 
presence of atmospheric air and that of water are 
necessary to render the decomposition complete. 
And ia the decay of vegetable matter there is 
formed a large amount of humus compounds, 
which, by forming non-volatile compounds of 
ammonia, become the great conservators of the 
latter in the heap, as already alluded to. Recent 
investigations given in the 17th volume of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, show that 
nea:ly all the ammonia formed in the well- 
regulated fermentation of the dung-heap is se- 
cured as humate of ammonia. Fermentation we 
find to proceed more rapidly during the summer 
than during the winter. Horse-dung, especially 
when moist, ferments rapidly; and its com- 
ponents must without delay itself, it will so 
quickly give off heat as to become dry and value- 
less, be intimately mixed assimilated in the heap, 
otherwise, if left to or if not, unequally decom- 
posed and mouldy. Retention of the natural 
moisture of horse-dung, or, failing that, regular 
and moderate wetting, would reduce it to the 
condition known as spit dung, or to the con- 
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sistence of a paste. Completely decomposed and 
reduced to the state of roften dung, horse-dung 
appears much reduced in bulk, and in many cases 
would be found too concentrated a manure for 
plants in the first stage of growth. The dung of 
horned cattle, being*naturally more cool and 
moist, ferments more slowly ; such also is its ef- 
fect on the soil, but it has invariably been 
considered as a more durable manure than horse- 
dung. When used alone, however, it is found 
so devoid of energy that in Essex six acres with 
horse-dung were found to yield more than nine 
with cow-dung, which suits vest, therefore, for 
being included into a compost along with the 
other contents of the farmyard. Strong pig- 
manure, it may be mentioned, has been discover- 
ed to be quite a specific for growing clover. 
But fur that matter, a gentleman not unknwn to 
you, my friend Mr. Duckham, editor of the 
‘* Hereford Herd-Book,’’ has found a'rich dress- 
ing of farmyard manure itself the very best 
specific for clover sickness. He had suffered 
greatly from his land being clover sick, and had 
tried lime to a considerable extent, mixed with 
soil, both as topdressing and otherwise, with 
obvious benefit, still he was not to be satisfied 
without finding out the perfect cure; and, as he 
at one time thought, he did so, for the most 
marked effect was produced last spring with a 
rich topdressing of farmyard manure. The plant 
had been decidedly ‘‘going’’ in different parts 
of the field prior to the introduction of the ma- 
nure-cart; but he does not think than one root 
went afterwards. Why, it looks as if nature 
found us fools, and left us so when we reject her 
hints; and that the natural droppings of ani- 
mals are, after all, the natural cure for the serious 
evil alluded to. I regret to find that in subse- 
quent attempts Mr. Duckham has not, however, 
found this remedy infallible. But to return to 
our dunghill. Straw employed as litter may be 
termed the principle medium, or, as the doctors 
express it, vehicle, through the help of which we 
mix and administer our home-made manure. 
Trodden down into the dung by the weight of 
the animals walking and lying on it, acquiring 
value by absorption of urine, as well as by com- 
bination with dung at various stages of its 
decomposition, straw becomes thoroughly em- 
bodied in the general mass, imparts consistence 
to the whole, and carries it more evenly through 
the process of fermentation and putrefaction. 
Were it not for the straw the dung would rot un- 
equally, imperfectly, indeed with difficulty. 
Bakewell’s favorite notion of converting the 
whole straw of a farm into food for stock, and 
that in passing through the animal body it be- 





came more highly enriched as a manure, is now 
exploded. In Berwickshire, a county standing 
foremost in correct feeding practice, although 
the reliance on turnips is rather too exclusive, the 
straw is not much used as food, but is almost- 
entirely broken down in the fold-yards. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 





Clover as Manure. 

It has been justly remarked that the red clover 
plant is the foundation of successful farming. 
The remark will apply to all portions of the 
country, except it be to the neighborhood of 
cities where land is worth several hundred dol- 
lars per acre, and where stable manure may be 
obtained in abundance for the growth of garden 
crops, and other high priced products. Ag- 
ricultural chemists, as well as observing farmers, 
have given it as their opinion that the manure of 
animals fed on good clover hay, is worth five 
times as much per load as manure from straw 
fed animals. Taking it as granted that the 
estimate is approximately correct, it is obvious 
that the turning under of a green crop which 
produces such rich manure, must in itself add 
greatly to the fertility of the soil. Ifa ton of 
green clover is worth five times as much for 
fertilizing purposes as a ton of common yard 
manure made by animals fed on straw or timothy 
hay, and with straw litter largely intermixed, 
then a good crop of clover might be rated in 
value about as follows: Two tonsof stalks and 
leaves, estimated when converted to dry hay, 
would be equal to at least four tons of the green 
materia! ; and half this amount in roots would be 
two tons more—the whole, six tons, multiplied ° 
by five to bring it to the standard of common 
manure, would show a heavy crop of clover to 
be worth thirty tons of ordinary yard manure. 
This estimate may not be strictly correct, and it. 
cannot always be, as yard manure varies much 
in its value according to age, amount of straw 
or cornstalks used, and mode of heaping or 
preserving. But let the estimate be varied so as 
to meet the differing circumstances, and it will 
still be seen that clover possesses eminent advan- 
tages. The influence which the roots possess in 
loosening and rendering mellow the heavy soils 
in which they grow, is‘one of great importance— 
assisting as it does the diffusion of the manure 
of the leaves and stems through the soil in the 
process of decay. Those who have been in the 
practice of working heavy or clayed land, can 
appreciate the great difference between the condi- 
tion of an inverted sod turned over like brick 
clay, when nothing but timothy or grass has 
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grown upon it, and another sod thoroughly 
loosened and pulverized by the roots of clover, 
which have everywhere penetrated through it. 
The one is like c:ammy, unleavened bread; the 
other like the spongy texture of a well raised 
loaf. Itis in this way that clover may exert a 
beneficial influence, either in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of cultivation, or in favoring the inter- 
mixture of common manure through the soil, 
nearly as great as its enriching value. 

Estimating the value of a good clover crop as 
equal to thirty loads of yard manure, cultivators 
may easily figure which will be most economical 
in application, including the drawing and spread- 
ing. On hills, or on parts of large farms remote 
from stables, the balance will be found to be much 
in favor of the greencrop. Every thrifty farmer 
manufactures and saves all the yard manure 
which he can; but in common mixed husbandry 
it is insufficient of itself to keep up a high state 
of fertility in all the fields. A rotation com- 
prising the frequent turning under of a growing 
crop, becomes absolutely essential to a success- 
ful and profitable husbandry. Such a rotation 
will usually be found most advantageous if the 
crop is ploughed under at two years of age. The 
plants will then have obtained full size. It may 
be cut for hay the first year and if cured with- 
out becoming wet, will not only make an excel- 
lent nutritive feed for cattle and sheep, but the 
manure resulting from this feeding, as we have 
already remarked, will be of high value. - Since 
the introduction of mowing machines, hay ted- 
ders, horse rakes and horse forks, there is little 
necessity of allowing a crop of clover to become 
blackened and spoiled by rain. 

During a recent visit to the nurseries of 
Geneva, N. Y., we had occasion to observe the 
great efficiency with which clover manuring was 
managed in preparing ground for planting trees. 
The comparatively small quantity of manure 
furnished by the village rendered the mode of 
enriching by clover an absolute necessity, and 
the excellent, healthy and vigorous growth of 
the young trees proved its great value. The 
crop is ploughed under when in full blossom ; if 
done sooner, there is too much succulence and 
not enough substance; if later, the stems have 
become too hard and woody, and do not become 
so well pulverized in decay, nor diffused through 
the particles of the soil. Before ploughing, the 
crop is well harrowed, which not only lays the 
plants flat on the ground, but draws them in the 
same direction as the course of the plough, al- 
lowing the sod to carry its own crest of plants 
when inverted. A log chain attached to the 
forward part of the plough; and to the right 





handle, and hanging in a loose loop between 
these points, and dragging on the ground, assists 
in completely turning under the otherwise strag- 
gling plants. It is thought best not to turn 
them under with a very deep furrow ; and rolling 
the furrows flat immediately afterwards, prevents 
the drying of the leaves and stems, and hastens 
decay and intermixture. As young trees require 
a good depth of soil, the sod is again inverted 
with a larger plough, or to a greater depth, after 
the lapse of several weeks. 

Clover is generally too thinly seeded. There is 
no expenditure more economical than the pur- 
chase of an abundant supply of clover seed. 
One peck per acre is not too much—we have 
found a half bushel :to yield an increase worth 
much more than the additional cost of the seed. 
But a heavy seeding alone will not answer the 
purpose, unless the soil is in a proper condition. 

The practice of top-dressing wheat fields with 
fine manure applied in autumn, when the grain 
is sown, is not only highly advantageous to the 
wheat, but insures the germination and vigorous 
growth of theclover. The practice of brushing 
the surface very early in spring with a fine 
tooth harrow, would doubtless be of great ad- 
ditional use.— Country Gent. yW_ 





Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
Bones are among the most potent fertilizers, 
and should be carefully saved on every farm, 
and in every city, and village, for the enriching 
of the lands of the country. Their composition 


chemically is as follows: In one hundred parts 
there are of earthy matter sixty-six, of organic 
matter thirty-four. The earthy part consists of 
phosphate of lime, and the animal or organic 
is a substance called gelatine or-glue. Both of 
these are fine manures, indeed the very richest. 
The bone is unavailable, however, until it is de- 
composed, and but few know how to effect this. 
When ground to a powder the combined action 
of air, and moisture, and earth will effect this 
object—but the grinding is a difficult matter, 
and involves considerable expense to prepare for 
it; undoubtedly the best and cheapest form of 
bone fertilizer is what is termed superphosphate 
of lime, (sulphuric acid and raw bone). This 
substance is manufactured and sold widely, and, 
where you can rely upon its purity, we most 
heartily recommend it to our readers. 

We feel like giving our readers a simple recipe, 
and if they choose to do so they can manufac- 
ture it for themselves. Take 100 pounds of 
bones, break them as fine as you can with & 
hammer, put them into a two bushel tub; to fif- 
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ty pounds sulphuric acid, add twice its bulk in 
water, pour one-third of this over the bones, and 
let it stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasion- 
ally ; add one-third more of the dilute acid, and 
let it stand another day and night, and on the 
third day add the remainder of the acid, stirring 
occasionally until the bones have dissolved, 
which will not usually require more than another 
day. Mix this with any good absorbing compost 
or finely pulverized manure sufficient to make it 
up and holdit in asolid form. The water will 
evaporate, and leave the mass dry and crumbly. 
You now. have some five hundred pounds of the 
most powerful manure known. Thecost will be 
for bones say one dollar, sulphuric acid, from 
three to four dollars, and your trouble, which 
we are not prepared to estimate accurately. 
Those unacquainted with chemistry may fear 
that the acid will destroy the properties of the 
bones, we assure you however, that it simply 
dissolves the lime and leaves the cartilage or 
glue unhurt, andthe same form as before, until 
it is stirred up. Remove a bone from the acid 
after a day or two, and it will be of the same 
size and form, but soft and flexible, a mass of 
jelly —N. Western Farmer. 


* 
aed 





Grape,Growing, by William Griffith, of 
North East, Pa. 


Tillage is the paramount condition upon which 
the harvest depends, the measure of which will 
always be in accordance witb the performance 
of this important pre-requisite. Tillage was the 
first labor assigned to man by his Maker, and: by 
Him distinctly indicated as not only the first, 
which was, and of necessity would ever contin- 
ue to be, the most important labor he was ex- 
pected to perform. 

But what is tillage? and in what way does it 
promote the growth and vigor of the vine, and 
the production and perfection of its fruit. 

Tillage is the operation, practice, or art of 
preparing land for plants and seed, and keeping 
the ground free from weeds, which would other- 
wise injure their growth. 

Tillage includes manuring, ploughing, har- 
rowing and rolling land, or whatever is done 
to bring it into a proper state to receive plants 
and seed, and the operation of ploughing, har- 
rowing, and hoeing the ground to destroy 
weeds, and loosen the soil after planting; cul- 
ture, the principal branch of agriculture. 

To illustrate this subject fully, would be a la- 
bor quite out of the range of my present under- 
taking; but perhaps 1 may be able to indicate 
about all that will be required, and to assign 





some of the principal reasons why these requires 
ments are so earnestly insisted upon. 

The elements of plant growth, contained in 
the soil, and in the atmosphere, however abun- 
dant, are only available through the agency of 
tillage, by which they are involved, or rendered 
ayailable for plant food. And just here let it be 
borne in mind that the elements are derived as 
much, nay, more abundantly, from the great at- 
mospheric sea by which they are surrounded, 
than out of which they spring, and upon which, | 
without the light of science, we are apt 10 coL- 
clude their life and growth are made almost en- 
tirely to depend ; and yet, tillage is indispensa- 
ble to, and the only means of promoting that 
organism through which, alone, these elements 
are made available—and is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance. ; 

But perhaps it may be necessary to go back a 
little farther, and inquire briefly into the nature 
of the earth’s surface, which we denominate s@¥&; 
in order to a better understanding of the necessi- 
ty of ploughing, harrowing, or otherwise pulveri- 
zing and stirring it. 

Soil may be regarded as made up to matter, 
in three different states, or conditions. The first 
has been called the acfive matter of soil, because 
it isin acondition capable of being dissolved in 
water, and consequently available for entering 
into the circulation of plants, and ministering to 
their growth. The second portion has been call- 
ed dormant matter of the soil, differing from the 
first only that it is in a state of inactivity, being 
insoluble in water, and therefore unfitted for en- 
tering into plants. The third portion consists 
of what is called the grit of the soil, and is in a 
state of partial decomposition, or disintegration, 
is midway between the finer ard more easily pul- 
verized pyrtions, and the solid rock from which 
all soils are made. We must not therefore, look 
upon soil as a homogenious mass, but as embra- 
cing and consisting of ingredients congreated 
into these three classes. I have spoken of these 
classes, or conditions of soil, with a view to 
show briefly, how it is to be affected by tillage. 

By the cid of chemical analysis, these are sub- 
subdivided into the many ingredients of which 
soils are composed. 

But I cannot omit to observe here, though 
slightly out of the range of my subject, that 
in doing this, instead of furnishing a result ap- 
plicable to practical agriculture, we have the 
instance of a combined development of the dor- 
mant portion, whichis not available even by the 
most perfect culture combined with the active 
portion which was alone serviceable, and which 
may, in this portion, in many cases, have been 
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nearly exhausted ; so that after all, such exami- 
na‘ionus are only partially reliable in practical 
farming. 

But that portion of the soil which has been 
cailed dormant, and which in its natural or un- 
disturbed condition, is really so, may be quick- 
ened into activity by the manipulation of tillage, 
which exposes its particles to the action of heat, 
air and water, the grcat elements of Nature’s lab- 
oratory, and the most active and important 
agents by which the growth of all manner of 
vegetation is dependent. 

It is of the utmost importance that the soil be 
kept in a condition to receive rain water, and to 
permit it to percolate, and pass through it to 
the subsoil beneath. 

For let it be remembered, that rain water is by 
no means, pure water, but is charged more or 
less with carbonic acid, nitric acid, and ammo- 
nia, all powerful solvents and fertilizers. 
Meain, a loose and finely fertilized soil is ca- 
pable of absorbing these fertilizing gasses from 
the atmosphere, and retaining them for the food 
of plants. 

This condition of the soil, is also favorable to 
the decomposition of whatever of vegetable mat- 
ter it contains, rendering it likewise available 
to growing plants, by which it is again resur- 
rected, or restored to new life. 

Again this condition is indispensable to the 
free scope of the roots of plants, enabling them 
to seek out and avail themselves of the food con- 
tained in the soil, increasing the fibrous roots, 
and thereby multiplying the little mouths that 
suck up the nutrition, on which the plants de- 
pend. 

Also the pulverization of the surface of soils 
assist to retain the moisture in the portion be- 
neath and the subsoil; it serves as a mulch to 
retain moisture, as wellas to prevent the sud- 
den radiation of heat, during the cold days that 
are so disastrous to growing crops; in short, 
the beneficial effects of a thorough pulverization 
of the soil are almost innumerable; when there- 
fore, this condition is continually maintained, 
success may be said to be fuirly ‘‘ organized :’’ 
while, where the opposite condition is allowed 
to take place, failure is equally certain. 

But I am imperceptibly drawn into the minu- 
tia of this branch of my subject, and I fear am 
occupying more space than I had intended; 
with a few practical suggestions I shall there- 
fore submit this matter for the present. 

I have said that with a view to complete suc- 
cess in grape culture, it was necessary to main- 
tain the health and vigor of the foliage for the 
longest possible period. This result, as every 





practical cultivator of the soil is fully aware, 
can only be secured by thorough tillage ; by fre- 
quently stirring the surface of the soil and. keep- 
ing the ground entirely free from weeds and 
grass. 

The foliage of the vine, under. these circum- 
stances, will be most likely to continue healthy 
and vigorous, and will be seen to be several 
shades darker than when the surface of the soil 
is allowed to become hard and the weeds and 
grass permitted to grow, and rob the roots of 
the vines of the moisture and food, on which 
they continually depend, and for lack of which 
they must, of course, dwindle and decline. 


When, therefore, it is considered that almost 
the entire substance of the fruit is taken up and 
secreted, though the immediate agency of the fo- 
liage, that through it is elaborated every particle 
of saccharine matter, that enters into the compo- 
sition of the grape ; it will be seen that if these 
leaves are partially destroyed or their capacity 
weakened before the fruit is fully ripened and 
perfected, its richness and sweetness will be pro- 
portionably lessened and its value greatly dimin- 
ished. 

‘* Sour grapes’: without the aid of bountiful- 
ly supply of healthy foliage, must forever remain 
sour, and green, and immature fruit remain un- 
ripe and worthless. 

There are many other reasons why thorough 
tillage, constant and continued cultivation is in- 
dispensable to growing repeated crops of good 
grapes not the least of which is the fact that short 
of such treatment the vine will not only not per- 
fect its fruit, but will also fail to produce and ma- 
ture wood and fruit buds fur the succeeding 
crop: 

But I must not pursue this subject further, 
and will therefore close, but not without remind- 
ing those whv intend to plant vineyards, that 
unless they are prepared and fully determined to 
give them the needed attention and culture, they 
will but damage an enterprise which, but for 
such neglect and bad treatment, will certainly 
prove eminently remunerative and in every 
way successful.—Zrie Gazette. 


2 
° 





Effects of Shade on the Grape Vine. 

The roots of the grape vine require to be cool 
and shaded from the sun. In the forest the wild 
vine climbs to the tops of the loftiest trees in 
search of sunshine and exposure to rain and dew, 
but its roots are damp, being imbedded in the 
moist leaf mold, the debris of the foliage which 
has been accumulating for centuries, and they 
are frequently within reach of water. 
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This year we noticed a vine which had been 
planted against a high board fence, and bad not 
grown much for two years, put out most extra- 
ordinary shoots, some of them being eight or 
ten feet in length. The apparent cause of the 
luxuriant growth was the shading of the roots 
by a boarded seat of an arbor, which was placed 
over them, a space being left between the seat 
and the fence for the vine to send up its shoots. 
’ By this means the roots were shaded from the 
sun, but were accessible to rain, and were kept 
in a desirable state of moisture. 

Another proof of the utility of shade for the 
roots is given in the same garden by the success- 
ful growth of a Hartford Prolific vine which was 
transplanted in Spring, the canes being laid flat 
on the ground. This vine is growing rapidly, 
and has very large foliage, which shades the 
roots from the sun, and keeps the ground moist 
about them. Another vine of the same variety, 
transplanted at the same time, but treated dif- 
ferently, being pruned and trained to a stake, 
appears quite delivate, and quite unequal to the 
first mentioned in strength and vigor. These 
facts, among numerous others, indicate the ne- 
cessity of keeping the soil about the roots of the 
grape vine shaded from the sun, and sufficiently 
moist to ensure a good growing and ripening 
condition of the wood and fruit.— Wes Rural. 





Sheep—Shearirg by Machinery. 

We have long been of the opivion. that no ma- 
chine would ever be invented thit would take the 
place of the old-fashioned, and time-honored sheep 
shears. This opinion, we believe, is very gener- 
ally entertained at the present time. Such is the 
nature of the work to be done, such the irregu- 
larities, such the moveable 2nd moving condi- 
tion of the sheep’s body, that the idea of taking 
the fieece from it by machine, has been regarded 
as entirely impracticable. 

Of late, however, we have been obliged to 
to modify this opinion very much. Mr. R. T. 
Smith, of Nashua, N. H., has invented and 
patented a machine to which we have given two 
trials the present season, and have never been 
more pleasantly disappointed in the working of 
any labor saving machine we have ever seen. 

The machine is not yet perfected; it is just 
where the mowing machine was when it was first 
tried, but we are confident—as were many intel- 
ligent and competent judges who witnessed its 
operations—that Mr. Smith has got hold of tke 
right principle, and that ultimately he will make 
a complete success of his enterprise. You can 
leave the ‘‘stubble’’ of any desired length. 





Not only will it shear more closely than shears, 
but in a practiced hand it whll do it more evenly. 
It will not cut the sheep as badly as men gener- 
ally cut them with shears. We saw it take from 
the neck of as wrinkled a buck as is generally 
found in any flock of Merinos, making hardly 
a scratch. We predict for its perfect success 

The old shears may now be kung up along- 
side of the old scythes, except they may be used 
for ‘‘tagging’’ and to clip out around the buck’s 
horns. Go and see it all who can. The thing 
itself will pay any one for a considerable amount 
of trouble, to say nothing of the work it does. 
It is among the wonders of modern inventions.— 
Mirror and Farmer. 


Cotswold Sheep—Mutton and Wool. | 

When the whole community of sheep raisers 
is running wild, almost, after fine-wool sheep, it 
may seem strange to some that we should con- 
tinually advocate mutton breeds. Perhaps it 
would not be so if these were the fuvorites of the 
speculative class of breeders. We can and do, 
raise as good mutton in this country as they do 
in England, but our people are not such mutton 
eaters, and though mutton raising pays quite as 
well, in fact better usually, than beef raising, 
yet our market is nota discriminating one, and 
the most profitable sheep to buy are fine wools, 
if bonght with judicious care. There is always 
sale fur Southdown and Cotswold mutton, and 
the difference in price is not what it ought to be, 
though remunerative. 

Of late there has been a remarkable change 
in the value of combing wools. They have in- 
creased in price, while fine wools rule scarcely 
any higher than in specie times, and, were the 
quotations reduced to the gold standard, they 
would be lower than for many years. The rea- 
sons for the high price of long wools are several. 
A class of manufacturers has come in vogue 
which requires these combing wools, aud the 
supply from Canada is, in a measure, cut off by 
the operation of the new tariff, while in England, 
the home demand keeps prices up, and the wool 
chiefly at home. The small amount of combing 
wools raised in this country is not, itseems suffi- 
cient for the demand. There seems to be an 
overstock of goods made from the finest wools, 
and manufacturers are buying but very limited 
quantities, hence the general depression of the 
fine wool market. 

A few years ago long wool sold according to 
quality—length, fineness, strength and gloss— 
at 20c. to 25c. per pound. Now it sells at 50c. to 
75c. Itis not to be expected that these relative 
prices will continue, but it-is certain that these 
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beautiful combing fleeces have gained, and will 
bold, a value far above carpet wools. 

For the real wool raiser, no doubt the best 
policy will ever be to raise the finest and best 
wool, free from excess of grease; but for small 
farmers who have rich farms on whicha few 
sheep, 50 to a 100, will do well, none present so 
- great attractions now as do the Cotswolds. They 
grow to an immense size, Christmas mutton car- 
casses weighing over 200 pounds beiag almost 
every year brought to New York, and sell at the 
highest prices. They make large early lambs. 
The grades, half-bred, are very strongly marked, 
and the three-quarters pure are oftea hurd to tell 
from the fall-blood Cotswolds, except by the ac- 
curate and distinctive marks of purity of blood. 
—Am. Agricuiturist. 


2ee — 


Science in the Dairy. 
There are many dairyman who persist in 
thinking it a foolish whim, that the milk last 
drawn from the udder of a cow contains more 


cream thaa the firstebtained. Yet cavefal analy- | 


sis have fully proven the correctness of the 
assumption. Schubler says the milk last drawn 
contains three times as muchecrcam as that first 
procured. Dr. Anderson, in ‘‘Dickerson’s Prac- 
tical Agriculture,’ asserts that he found, by 
actual analysis, in one instance, that the last 
cup of milk drawa from the udder contained siz- 
qeew times as much cream as the first cup. The 
separation of cream from the milk takes place, 
in part, in the udder of the cow, particularly if the 
cow’is suffered to stand at rest for some time 
previous to milking. 

The exercise required ofa cow that is driven 
a considerable distance, just before milked, 
causes an increased play of her respiratery or- 
gans. The excess of oxygen thus respired unites 
with a portion of the butter, of which the cream 
is largely composed, and coasumesit. Thesame 
is the case when a cow is harrassed, or in any 
way seriously annoyed, just previous to being 
milked. It should be a, great care of all dairy 
farmers, to keep their cows as free as possible 
from every kind of annoyance, and thus prevert 
them from inhaling an excess of oxygen. 

The animal heat evolved in the consumption 
of an excess of oxygen, mere than is sufficient to 
act properly on the blood, besides destroying the 
cream, also decreases the volume of milk, aad ele- 
vates the temperature of the same to such an extent 
that acetous fermentation is induced, which caa- 
not be arrested even after the milk is taken from 
the cow; hence the milk is diminished in rich- 
ness, and speedily becomessour. For the above 





reasons, stall-fed cows, as a general thing, give 
ticher milk than those suffered to run in the fields. 
For the same reason, morning’s milk is richer 
than night’s milk. The quietness of night is fa- 
voradvle to the formation and preservation of 
cream. Repeated analysis have proven all the 
above facts. There is more philosophy in the 
dairy business than most people are aware of. 

There areso many changes which are con- 
stantly eccurring to dairyman that cause varia- 
tions in the value of his milk, even when the 
feeding are the same, as to render a chemical 
knowledge, or at least ready access to chemical 
experiments in this direction, of the most econo- 
mic and practical importance. It is true that the 
animal body is not a mere chemical laboratory, 
in which the chemist may operate as he pleases; 
for there isa power there—a vitality superior to 
his science, but his intelligent occurrence with, 
and proper regard for that vitality, the changes 
aud conditions which he desires can very gen- 
erally be affected.—Farm and Fireside. 


~~ 





New Point in a Good Cow. 


“Dairyman,’’ in the Practical Farmer for 
Sept., presents a point in chosing a cow, which 
is new to us, but there is certainly sound phi- 
losophy in it. Other things being equal, he 
considers a cow which brings her first calf 
at a season of the year when feed is fresh and 
tender and most productive of milk, as the 
month of June, worth twice as much as one that 
brings her first calf in winter. He says he saw 
a very promising half Alderney heifer which 
took a premium at the Pennsylvania State Fair, 
fur which the owner asked $60. He offered 
to give the price provided she was to calve in 
June, but finding she was to calve in February 
$39 was all he would offer for her. 

Long observation and experience with heifers 
and their subsequent character as milkers have 
satisfied him that commencing milk in early 
summer is an indispensable condition to a good 
milker in after years, and that the difference is 
fully one-half in any grade of stock. The phi- 
losophy of the difference in favor of heifers 
coming in for the first time in June, he states as 
follows: ‘' The grass being then in the best 
condition te produce a full fow of milk, all the 
parts that tend to the secretion of milk are de- 
veloped to their utmost capacity.—The udder, 
the teats, and milk veins become enlarged, per- 
manently ; and the best cows I ever raised we 
had to commence milking several weeks before 
they calved, to prevent garget.”’ 

The theory seems to be that the milk vessels 
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will be after the type they «re first made to as | 
sume. It is not reasonable to suppose that a | 
heifer two years old, under any circumstances, 
will give as much milk as the same animal will at 
four years old, with the same antecedents, and | 
in this sense the milk vessels cannot be fully de. | 
veloped with the first calf, if the heifer be quite | 
young. But it is reasonable to suppose that the | 
type of the lacteal vessels in their proportions to | 
the age and general development of the animal 
will become fixed at the period alluded to, and | 
the idea is well worthy the attention of every 
farmer.— Wisconsin Farmer. 





How He Killed Daisies. 
- Talways supposed the common acceptation of | 
the termed kill, is to destroy life. Is this what | 
Mr. Robinson did to the daisies by spreading 4 
bushels of salt to the acre? there is no doubt 
that salt will kill daisies, but will the same quan- | 
tity that kills them increase the grasses, or does 
increasing the grasses keep them from coming | 
tp? Which is the case? It looks about as likely: | 
to me that daisies will die on what increases 
grass in quantity as it does that cock chickens 
would die on what the pullets would fatten. 
Any kind of manure spread on land will make | 
strong land and keep out daisies, like the strong 
man who kept his house and did not suffer it to 
be broken open ; but when he neglected the thief | 
came and spoiled his goods. I once carted sea- 
weed from the shore, green, and spread it so 
thick that the salt made-white on the top of the 
furrow, when ploughed 5 inches deep, and when 
I stocked it down to grass I had the greatest 
crop of daisies that I ever saw. It winter-kllled 





to grow, and likeall His gifts, they are nece.sary 
to the creatures that he has provided them for ; 
and if Mr. Robinson wiil let them grow togeth- 
er until the day of harvest, and not bind them 
in bundles to burn, but will give them to his 
eattle, he will find they will be to the health of 
them; but if he undertakes to destroy them with 
such very small ‘quantities of salt and other ma~- 
nures, in the course of five years he will have to 
say, as was said of the prodigal son, they were 
dead but are alive again, they were lost but 
are found. : 


John Johnson’s Farming. 
John Johnson’s remarkable success as a farmer 





| might be attributed to his underdrainiag, and to 


the large quantity of plaster he used for many 
years on clover. But this would be only a par- 
tial statement of the truth. His success is owing, 


| first to the man himself—to his rare good judge- 


ment, combined with indomitable energy, per- 
severing industry, close observation, and prompt, 
intelligent action. Second, to underdraining. 
Third, to the free use of plaster on clover. 
Fourth, to consuming all the clover, straw and 
corn on the farm. He has raised 3,000 bushels 
of corn in a year, but none has ever been export- 
ed from the farm, except some which he gave 


| to be sent to Ireland at the time of the famine. 


He never sold a bushel. It has all been fed out 
with clover, straw, stalks, etc, raised on the 
farm. Inaddition to this, he has bought large 
quantities of oil cake to feed to sheep and cattle, 
and this has added greatly to the quality of the 
manure heap. Fifth, he bestowed great care on 
his summer fallows. They were not allowed to 
grow up to weeds, but were repeatedly ploughed 


the clover, and the daisies did not fear salt at |-2d harrowed, and rolled and cultivated, until 


nubout as sure death for | 


| 


all. I consider it 
worms, 

For worms I once saw a piece of land close to 
, the shore, that had been spread with seaweed 
four years in succession, and then planted to 
corn, and the worms did not leave more than 
one-half the first planting; they appeared to be 
about as badly frightened at salt as the Irish- 
man’s brute was at water.when he got under 
the rock to get out of the storm. When I see 
worms killed with 4 or 6 bushels of salt to the 
- acre, sown broadcast, I shall expect that one 
good thunder storm will kill all the crabs and 
lobsters in Point Judith pond. 


Its fatal results on moles T have riever observed, 
but should suppose it about as fatal as’ frost 





would be to white bears.—Now I am not dispo- — 


the stiffest clay was reduced almost to as fine a 
tilth as an English turnip field. Such thorough 
tillage is itself more than equivalent to a heavy 
dressing of our common straw manure. : 

Underdraining enabled him to work his land 
thoroughly and in good season. This thor- 
ough tillage set free the latent plant food in the 
soil. The clover it took up and organized into 
food for sheep. The sheep extracted the fat 
from the clover hay, and left the nitrogen and 
mineral matter in the manure heap. So of the 
corn, straw, and stalks. They all found their 
way back to the land, with oil-cake in addition, 
It is easy to understand why his land is vastly 
more productive than whea it first came into his 


possession. Underdraining, good culture and 
good manure will make any land rich. 
—J. Holmes, in Amercan Agriculturist. > 
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Governor Bowiz.—The Governor elect of 
Maryland has been, for many years, well known 
as one of the most enterprising and successful 
agriculturalists of the State. His fine herd of 
Devons ‘carried most of the premiums at the 
great National Exhibition some years ago, at 
Chicago; his South Downs are unsurpassed, and 
his Horses of well known character. The agri- 
culture of the State should not and will not want 
an enlightened friend in her Chief Executive 
Officer. 





Baltimore and her Great Rail Road. 

Those of us who are happy in being Maryland- 
ers, must be proud of our good city of Balti- 
more, and rejoice in her present position, and the 
prospect of prosperity that lies before her. It is 
needless to enumerate physical and moral cir- 
cumstances that make up a condition which 
gratifies all reasonable wishes. The health and 
life and growth of all great material interests in 
her midst, and, more important than these, the 
moral atmosphere which surrounds them; her 
freedom from disease; the pleasant places with- 
in and without her limits that make the happy 
homes of her toiling sons; these are some of the 
features of the lot of our inheritance. 

Of her. material interests we can hardly speak 
without mention of that great arm of her power 
which she reaches out to the rich fields of the 
west, gathering its wealth for her garners, or 
making new wealth in the interchange of com- 
modities. 

Her great Rail Road stops not however with this 
good service, but its government, with a wisdom 
and forecast worthy of an enterprise magnificent 
in itself, has provided ocean communication 
which opens up at once a highway of steam 





from western iene that ere long will have its 
terminus on the shores of the Pacific. ‘‘ All the 
world’’ of the old Rgman reached from ‘‘ Cadiz 
even to the East and the Ganges.’”’ American 
enterprise takes not that direetion, but, travelling 
with the sun, goes westward to the east, putting 
a girdle round the earth, to reach the golden 
gates of riches and power, and the good, which, 
in the hands of a ebristian people, they should 
ever work. Baltimore, thanks to the wisdom of 
those who have had control of the councils of 
this great rail road, sits, a City upon a hill, in 
the shortest path of the traffic of continents, and 
must be for it, a city of rest, like those green 
places of eastern deserts, whose springing waters 
and refreshing verdure made first pleasant halting 
places, and afterwards great marts of wealth. 

We had only designed, however, to introduce 
the following notice of our city and its prospects 
written by a correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph: 

‘*A visit the other day to Baltimore has im- 
pressed me much with the growing wealth and 
importance of that city. At the beginning of 
the present century it was an insignificant place 
enough, but its merchants had large enterprise. 
It is the nearest shipping point to the great 
modern granary of the Mississippi valley. Its 
merchants saw this, and pushed a railroad at 
great cost, and surmounting great obstacles, 
across the Allegany chain to the Ohio. They 


are 297 miles nearer to Cincinnati than New 
York is by her Central route, and 275 miles 
nearer than she is by the Erie road. They are 
sixty miles nearer than Philadelphia, her other 
rival, This is the great fact in favor of Balti- 
more—an advantage that must make her one of 
the three great cities of America. Already she 
numbers over 300,000 inhabitants, and is rapid- 
ly advancing. Her railroad company under the 
presidency of Mr. John W. Garrett, is pushing in 
every direction, West and South. It manages 
the road to Columbus, and will soon have a 
common management to Cincinnati; it connects 
by the Alexandria and Orange road with the 
great route to the South-west, and by its branches _ 
taps the fertile valley of Virginia. Its energetic 
president has put on a line of steamers to Liver- 
pool; a line to Bremen is soon to follow. Tak- 
ing climate, natural advantages, energy combin- 
ed, I should not be surprised if Baltimore were 
soon to approach New York in the race for wealth 
and population. It is certainly making a bold 
push to be the entrepot of southern trade and the 
point of European immigration; and I have not 
told you half of the agencies that are now work- 
ing to secure her this great pre-eminence.” 
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Agricultural Editors. 


Great Piace ror Practical AGRICULTURE.— 
The following reason for removing his establish- 
ment to the city of New York is given by the 
proprietor of the Rural American, a semi-month- 
ly agricultural magazine that has been published 
for several years in Central New York : 


‘¢ We need editorial assistance. We have tri- 
ed a dozen assistants, within the last ten years, 
and sent them all away, in disgust with their 
lack of education, tact, and a practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture and horticulture. We think, 
however, that we can secure such editorial abili- 
ty, when we get to New York, as will place the 
Rural American far ahead of all similar publica- 
tions in this country in its practical usefulness.’’ 

We wonder what is the average size of the 
farms upon which the practical editors referred 
to are to test their theories within easy walk of 
the City Hall.—New England Farmer. 


We do not see whether our contemporary, the 
New England Farmer, is most amused or dis- 
«usted at the idea of finding a plenty of ‘ prac- 
tical agricultural editors’’ in the city of New 
York. Prima facte it seems very preposterous 
that the Rural American should have to leave the 
‘‘ rural districts’? where he has failed to find in 
ten years suitable editorial assistance, to hunt 
for ‘‘editorial ability’? in a great city. But is 
it so absurd as it appears? First, What is ‘‘ edi- 
torial ability?’ Does it imply some knowledge 
of Agriculture in all, or at least very thorough 
knowledge in some, of its departments? and this, 
not the knowledge that a man gathers from even 
the best Journals and Books, but the knowing 
that he gets by taking hold with his hands and 
working it into his blood and his bones? and 
taking hold not as an ass or an ox that must do 
so much work, but intelligently, like one who 
works as well to know as to do; who works un- 
der the light of science and knowledge; who is 


capable of intelligent observation of the work of 
others; has ability to select with judgment from 


the writings of others, and has so much skill in 
writing as to enable him to present to his read- 
ers whatever he may have to say, in reputable 
English ? 

Our New England friend should know that 
these are old-time notions, and not worthy of 
this ‘age ornation.’’ Ability in any pursuit now 
means power to command success: and success 
means making of money out of it. An ‘‘able 
agricultural editor’’ therefore is as likely to be 
found in New York as elsewhere, judging by the 
modern standard, 





DonaTIons TO THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.— 
The college collection of plants, &c., have fre- 
quent valuable additions by donation. Mr. John 
G. Barker, of Cambridge, Mass., has forwarded 
a winter flowering carnation. Mr. Daniel Bar- 
ker, superintendent, has presented a dozen new 
varieties of strawberries. . Several neighbors 
have evinced their interest in the agricultural 
features of the institution by presenting desira- 
ble varieties of poultry. In many things the 
college will, ere long, be able to return such 
kind offices with interest, in valuable plants of 
different sorts. 





Maryland State Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Association. | 

The annual meeting of this association, for the 
election of Officers to serve the ensuing year, took 
place October 31st, at the rooms of the society, 
No. 69 West Fayette-street, with the following 
result: President, William Devries. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Baltimore city, Henry M. Warfield; St. 
Mary’s, Colonel C. Billiogsly; Anne Arundel, 
Dr. Eli Henkle; Montgomery, A. Bowie Davis; 
Baltimore county, Wm. Gilmore Jr.; Queen 
Anne’s, Dr. W. H. DeCoursey ; Prince Georges, 
C. B. Calvert ; Harford, Ramsey McHenry ; Cecil, 
William M. Knight; Charles, John W. Jenkins; 
Kent, D. C. Blackiston; Worcestor, W. 8S. Ay- 
delott; Howard, John Lee Carroll; Talbot, Cul- 
onel E. Lloyd; Washington, William Dodge; 
Allegany, Dr. 8S. P. Smith; Somerset, Dr. G. 
R. Dennis; Frederick, Col. George R. Dennis ; 
Carroll, 8S. T. C. Brown; Dorchester, Col. James 
Wallace ; Calvert, Dr. John C. Parker ; Caroline, 
Daniel Field ; Wicomico, Wm. J. Leonard. Gen- 
eral Secretary, B. H. Waring. Corresponding 
Secretary, E. Law Rodgers. Executive Com- 
mittee—James T. Earle, Colonel E. Wilkins, E. 
G. Ulery, Charles M. Dougherty, General Ed- 
ward Shriver, Colonel Oden Bowie, N. B. Wor- 
thington, Ezra Whitman, John Merryman, 
chairman. It was the intention of the officers 
of the Society to have held an exhibition this 
fall, but in consequence of the scarcity of funds 
(the State appropriation not having been paid) 
with which to purchase suitable ground and 
complete the necessary improvements, it was de- 
termined to postpone it until the next year. 
The $25,000 appropriated, increased by receipts 
from other sources, will then enable them to pur- 
chase an accessible ground, and to offer such in- 
ducements to exhibitors as will secure an exhibi- 
tion creditable to the agriculture of our State, 
and surpassing any previously held in this sec. — 
tion. 
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The Border Agricultural Society. 


For the following account of the Proceedings 
of this Society we are indebted to the daily re- 
port from the ground to the Richmond Dispatch. 
The Fair opened on the 5th of November. 


At 12 o’clock the congratulatory address was 
delivered by the energetic president, Major W. 
T. Sutherlin, of Danville, whose interest in all 
that advances the cause of agriculture is well 
known throughout the State. It is through his 
active efforts, assisted by the Executive Commit- 
tee, that the Fair has been rendered a brilliant 
success. 

Major Sutherlin was followed by Hon. Abram 
Venable, of North Carolina, whose address was 
very able and replete with sage reflections and 
appropriate suggestions to those engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. He especially urged the 
young men of the South to devote their energies 
to the development of her great natural resour- 
ces. : 

Articles of all kinds are on exhibition.. Rich- 
mond, Baltimore, Petersburg, Lynchburg, beside 
northern cities, are well represented. The Rich- 
mond exhibitors make a fine show. H. M. 
Smith & Co., J. W. Cardwell & Co., Palmer & 
Turpin, and P. H. Starke exhibit a variety of 
agricultural implements of improved patterns. 
Franklin Davis & €o. have a much admired col- 
lection of fruit trees, consisting of no less than 
477 varieties. Gregory & Brother send seven 
kinds of cooking and parlor stoves of excellent 
workmanship. 

Machinery has been sent from large manufac- 
turing establishments in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. In addition those mentioned above, 
some of the most prominent exhibitors in this 
department are R. Sinclair & Co., Poole & Hunt, 
and E. Whitman & Son, of Baltimore; C. R. 
Richmond and Hunt & Walker, uf North Caro- 
lina; A. P. Routt and J. J. Kite, of Orange 
county, Va. Reapers, threshers, corn-planters, 
cotton-planters, corn-shellers, drills, cultivators, 
rakes, cider-mills, hay-presses, root-cutters, wash- 
jng-machines, and similar articles abound on 
every side. 

In the department of domestic manufacture 
there is a plentiful assortment of wines, and nee- 
dle-work, embroidery, &c.; but it is impossible 
‘to enter into details under this head. 

The race-course has not been neglected. Ma- 
ny blooded animals—racers, trotters, carriage, 
and saddle horses—have been entered. Char- 
lotte, Pittsylvania, Mecklenburg, Roanoke, Mon- 
roe, and Halifax are all represented in this de- 
partment. At half-past 2 o’clock the trotting 





races commenced, and continued for nearly two 
hours. 

Danvitte, November 6.—The interest in the 
great agricultural show continues without abate- 
ment, and every train that arrives adds largely 
to the number of visitors. 

More than six thousand persons witnessed the 
trotting match to day. D. T. Harvey, Pitisyl- 
vania, entered ‘Brown Dick’? and won the 
first premium. Time, 6.28. T. Paxson, Buffalo 
Springs, entered ‘‘Billy,’’ and won the second 
premium. Time, 6.30. 

Frank G. Ruffin, Esq., delivered an address 
at night in the Presbyterian church on the sub- 
ject of immigration. He discussed the best 
means of promoting the introduction of capital 
and labor from the northern States of the Union 
and from Europe, and the probable induence of 
immigration on the future destiny of the south- 
ern States. 

Premiums AwarpeD.—Amorng the premiums 
at the late Border State Agricultural Fair at 
Danville, Va.,were the following: For the best 
thrashing machine, which cleans and separates 
wheat at one operation, $20, to Linton & Lam- 
ott, of Baltimore; for best hay or straw cutter, 
horse power, $5; to E. Whitman & Co., and 
for best corn sheller, by horse-power, $5, to Sin- 
clair & Co. The latter, we learn, sold all of their 
implements on the ground—some of the most 
valuable to the president of the society. 


Lime. 

There is no fertilizer known to us that has 
proved so valuable as lime, when we consider 
the permanency as well as the degree of improve- 
ment it has wrought. Guano, though wonder- 
ful in its effects upon a first crop, especially if it 
be acrop of grain, passes away with that.. Plas- 
ter is expected to act upon the intermediate crop 
of clover, and one bushel per acre seems to an- 
swer as well as five. It is then seen no more, 
except indirectly by the improvement the clover 
causes. In ground bones we have a slow but 
more permanent action ; the cost, however, of a 
sufficient dressing, is far beyond that of'a full 
supply oflime. We arespeaking, now of course, 
of what. we know familiarly by the term lime. 
Ashes, though valuable, generally are costly, 
and hard to get at any price. Lime being fur- 
nished at a price which makes the expense per 
acre small, and being very accessible, has been 
extensively used, and-if somewhat less prompt 
to show its effects than some others, is so perma- 
nent as to make it very popular with those who 
look for substantial results in improvement. 

Acting well, generally, where it has not been 
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previously applied, cases often occur in which it 
seems to be inert, and it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to determine by any outward signs, on 
what soils it is likely to fail. Such signs as the 
growth of acid plants, sorrel, briars, pine bushes, 
have been suggested as indicating the absence of 
lime. The growth of these were supposed to be 
the result of a peculiar acid in the soil, and from 
this inferred presence of acid, it was further in- 
ferred that lime was deficient. The first infer- 
ence has been proved to be an error, and the 
second falls with it. Chemical tests of lime are 
readily applied, and where they show extreme de- 
ficiency, there no doubt, the application would 
be advisable. But it would very often happen 
that such a test would indicate quite a sufficient 
supply for the mere food of plants, and a further 
dressing would still be found useful. There is 
no way of determining such cases with certainty 
but by careful experiment. On some soils, the 
application is much more profitable than upon 
others, and this is to be determined too only by 
trial. 

Experience has shown that it usually acts well 
on soils which are sandy, when sand predomi- 
nates. It has the peculiar effect of making them 
more compact; giving them a closeness and con- 
sistency very different from their original state. 
This is especially the case when it is used in com- 
bination with other manures, and the growth of 
grasses. It has the effect, too, of adapting such 
soils to the growth of grass, causing red clover 
to grow luxuriantly, when previously it was im- 
possible to get a ‘‘set,’’ and bringing in the 
natural growth of green grass and white clover. 
We have seen such ground changed in a good 
wheat soil, and produce a very heavy crop of 
grain. 

Dr. Darlington, of West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the use of lime has been so long 
familiar, acknowledges its beneficial effects on 
the lighter soils, but says that its meliorating 
properties are most conspicuous in a clay soil, 
or rather in a stiff loam. On this class of soils it 
has just the contrary tendency of breaking 
down and softening their rugged properties. It 
renders them more friable, less liable to be in- 
juriously acted upon by the sun, and much more 
readily permeable, by the gases and vapour of 
the atmosphere. The West Chester farmers 
think that a good proportion of undecomposed 
vegetable matter adds greatly to the beneficial 
effects of lime; and hence are desirous of ming- 
ling as much barn-yard manure as possible with 
their lime dressings, and to get their fields into 
whut is called a good sod or turf, full of grass 
roots. Then a dressing of lime has an admirable 





effect. Dr. D. says further, that soils which 
have a natural growth of blackoak, walnut, and 
poplar, and those in which such grasses as the 
poas and /fes(ucas best flourish, are, generally, 
most signally benefitted by the use of lime. It 
is found, however, in that section, move or less 
beneficial on every description of soil, but most 
so on hilly or rolling land where clay predomi- 


nates. ; 

(it is a matter of surprise to what degree 
opinion has varied as to the quantity to be 
applied per acre. In England and Scotland the 


practice has differed from one hundred to four 


and five hundred bushels. The larger quantities 
doubtless are only admissible on very heavy’ 
loams, and in connection with heavy manuring. 
In this country the ‘best experience does not’ 
justify an application, on medium soils, of more 
than forty to fifty bushels to a first dressing. 
On light and thin soils with little vegetable 
matter twenty-five to thirty bushels may be 
quite enough. Such dressing may be repeated 
advantageously after four or five years, and even 
increased, as the supply of turf or other vegeta- 
ble matter shall increase. The prevailing 
practice in some of the most experienced liming 
districts, is to plough down the sod in the fall or 
early in the spring, harrow at once, and then 
spread the lime, previously sluked to a powder, 
preparatory to planting the field in Indian corn. 
Every field in rotation ‘receives this kind of 
dressing, and it is repeated every time it comes 
round forcorn. If the rotation embraces six or 
seven years, some farmers make an intermediate 
application on the sod, and find material ad- 
vantage in it. Indeed the method of applying 
on the sod, and allowing it to lie a year or two 
before being ploughed, is much preferred by 
many. When used in this way, it is commonly 
put on in the fall—say in the month of Novem- 


ber. . 3 a 


CataLocur.—Ellwanger & Barry’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Urnamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Roses, -Flowering Plants, &c., for 1867-8. This 
catalogue has handsome illustrations of the 
best ornamental trees, plants, &e., @ very good 
feature for those who want to buy but are not 
familiar with the-sorts most desirable. Apply 
to Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, “ 
Rochester. 








Mecuanics’ AND AGRICULTURAL Fam Assocta- 
TION oF Lovisiana.—Owing to the continued 
prevalence of the epidemic, the direction has ~ 
unanimously resolved to postpone the opening 
of the coming fair until Tuesday, January 7th, 
1868; the exhibition to continue for eight days. 
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Nortu Carouina, October 17th, 1867. 
Editors of the American Farmer : 

The great derangement in labor and the low 
price of cotton makes me feel the necessity of 
pursuing some other kind of agriculture than 
that of making cotton, and knowing but little 
about the ‘‘ rotation of crop system,’’ or as it 
is, I think, sometimes called, the ‘five field 
system,’’ I wish you to publish an article ex- 
plaining fully this, or these systems. I wish to 
learn how to make wheat, clover, corn, &c. 

Respectfully, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


In compliance with the above, and believing 
there are many others who want the information 
our friend asks for, being in like circumstances, 
we reproduce an editorial heretofore published. 
—Epitor FaRMER. 

Arrangements of Fields for Cu‘tivation. 

With the necessity we are under of limiting 
our cultivated crops to smaller areas, will arise 
questions as to new arrangements of our lands, 
or new systems of rotation. 


obliged to re-fence their land. 

The heavy cost of fencing will compel the ut- 
most economy in that respect, and it will be 
matter for consideration how far fences may be 
dispensed with, where we have found it conve- 
nient to have them before. This will involve 
the consideration of field arrangement. Let us 
say in passing, as to this matter of fences, that 
we hope old habits will not so far prevail as to 
make them necessary where they are really not 
so, and that every one will make a point of in- 
curring the least possible expense on this account. 
We are sure that, in a great many cases, where 
it has been thought necessary to fence three or 
four or five or seven fields, that a standing pas- 
ture fenced off may answer every purpose, aided 
by a small lot near the stables, and that one en- 
closure may protect all the arable land. But we 
started to speak of the matter of rotation. We 
propose to call attention to several familiar ones, 
that those interested may compare them, and ex- 
ercise their discretion in the application of them 
to their own circumstances. 

SEVEN FIELDS. 

The first of these which we may notice, is the 
system long in use in some of the best farmed 
counties in Pennsylvania, and to some extent 
practiced in the northern portions of Maryland. 
It does not make permanent grass lands, but 
gives several years to grass of each of the divi- 
sions of land, and gives one to corn, one to oats, 
and one or two to wheat, as more or less grain 





This will be espe- | 
cially the case with those who find themselves | 








or grass may be desired. The system may be ap- 
plied to divisions of land ever so small, and there 
is no necessity, however desirable in some re- 
spects it may be, to have them separated by in- 
side fences. 

Supposing the rotation to begin with corn, a 
cleansing crop, it is followed by oats, which has 
the same effect in that respect as the corn crop, 
though not hoed. It makes a dense shade at 
midsummer, calculated to check the growth of 
weeds, and the stubble being shortly after plough- 
ed, it has all the effect of a hoe crop, and with 
the previous corn crop, combines to leave the 
ground in the best condition for grass seeds. 


| The common practice manures this oat stubble, 


at midsummer, with the contents of the farm 
yard, and an admirable foundation is laid for a 
good crop of wheat, and of grass following. 

Whether clover seed alone, or timothy or 
other grass seeds, be now sown, depends upon 
whether one or two crops of wheat are to be ta- 
ken from the course. If two crops, then clover 
seed only will be sown the following spring. 
From this sowing, a crop of clover hay will be 
taken the next year, and a fallow prepared for 
wheat the coming fall. Upon this wheat is 
sown timothy, or other grass seeds, to stand, 
as many years as experience, or the previous 
arrangements of the farm, may indicate to be 
desirable. If there be seven divisions, there will 
be three crops of grass. On such a farm, stock 
is fed, either for the dairy or the butcher, or for 
both, to some extent. It is a system which ac- 
cords with what seems to be the soundest agri- 
cultural theory, and from which we should ex- 
pect the best results. It makes variety in the 
crops; gives the soil the benefit of the preserv- 
ing effects of a long standing sod; devotes full 
half of the period of rotation to what is consid- 
ered ameliorating treatment, and returns not 
only the coarser products to the soil, but feeds at 
home a large proportion of the grain. 

FOUR FIELDS. 

While we can but commend the system’ above 
spoken of, yet, when we compare it practically 
with one common to many portions of Maryland 
and Virginia, which seems to violate favorite 
theories of culture, we have no facts on which 
the latter can be condemned. On the contrary, 
we have seen lands grow fertile, and farmers 
grow rich, where, three years out of four, heavy 
grain crops were taken from the ground, and of 
the fourth year, not more than four months were 
given to improvement; where no sod was allow- 
ed to protect the soil; and where the grain was 
all sold year by year, no manures purchased but 
a little plaster, and nothing returned to it but 
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the straw and fodder of the grain crops. This 
is the famous four-field system, which is peculiar 
to clover-growing districts. It begins with the 
Indian corn, the most scourging crop knowa to 
our agricultare, which requires us to keep the 
land bare, and exposed to the heats of the sum- 
mer, while, with its greedy and ail-pervading 
system of roots, it searches every inch of the soil 
and appropriates the mest valuable of its ele- 
ments. 

After this comes a crop of wheat. Since the 
introduction ef guano and kindred fertilizers, 
they have been used to an enormous extert upon 
this crop, and on lands which could not profita- 
bly be cultivated on this plan, it is now found to 
be a good one, so far at least as preseat profits 
are concerned. The fertilizer gives an impetus 
to the young clover, which is always sewn at 
this point of the rotation, and on it is based the 
success of the whole. Theuse ef guano, or other 
fertilizer, has never, however, been deemed es- 
sential in those districts to which the system was 
peculiar; the clover, and about two bushels of 
plaster to the acre ia four years, included all the 
external aid given, except in certain sections, as 


on Jarge portions of the Eastern Shore of Mary- | 


land, where plaster seemed to produce no effect, 
but marl,or lime in some form, took its place in 
ensuriag a good growth of clover. 

The third year of the rotation, the clover sown 
the year previous attains perfection in June, and 
in August the field is turned for the great crop, 
wheat on clover fallow. No other mode of pre- 
paration for a wheat crop can compare with this 
when we consider its cheapness and results. 
That which is taken after the exhansting corn 
crop is only justified, when guano is not used, 
by the trifling cost of putting it in the ground. 
Many farmers.sow with the drill, immediately 
after cutting off the corn, without ploughing at 
all, and maintain that this is the best practice. 
But after-a well managed clover field, there is 
every element of success. Its dense growth has 
smothered out the blue grass, and every native 
plant which might interfere with the wheat; the 
close shade and moisture, with the summer heats, 
have thoroughly rotted the dead vegetable mat- 
ter on the surface, and made manure of that which 
would have been hurtful to the growth of the 
young plants; its broad leaves, spreading them- 
selves in the atmosphere, have gathered its float- 
ing wealth, while its long tap-roots have struck 
down into the subsoil, far below the range of 
the fibrous rooted wheat plants, and brought to 
the surface the mineral stores hid there. This, 
then, is the opportunity for a profitable growth 
of grain, and the farmer bestows upon it his ut- 





most attention. The best practice is to break it 
early in August, and let it be till late in Septem- 
ber, or early in October, when the surface only is 
again stirred, and the seed sown. 

This crop closes the rotation. Itis sown with- 
out grass seeds, and the following year the corn 
crop comes in again. The custom is to give all 
the manure to this crop, and the common practice 
is to begin immediately after harvest to haul out 
and spread upen the “surface ail the material, of 
whatever kind, and however rough and coarse. 
The higher points of the fields, and the thinner 
portions, are dressed first, and heavily, leaving 
the valleys to their own strength, and, the wash- 
ings from above. This covering with the re- 
mains of two crops of wheat and one of corn, 
the product of three-fourths ef the arable land, 
tegether with the decaying stems of the great 
growth of rag weed, which always follows the 
fallow wheat, fortifies the soil with an amount of 
vegetable remains, that amply compensates the 
absence of the sod, and insures a heavy crop of 
corn. 

As we said in the beginning, a system which 
takes away three exhausting grain crops ia four 
years, is at variance with eur established theo- 
ries, but facts in agriculture are of more weight 
than theories, and this rotation has steod the test 
of practice for forty years, yielding beavy crops, 
and maintaining the fertility of the soit. 


Book Table. 


Tre Sournern Epucationat Recorp.—This is 
the first number of an educational quarterly is- 
sued from the well known publishing house of 
Richardson & Co., 14 Bond street, New York, 
and devoted to the interest of education in the 
South. Twenty-five cents per annum. This 
number has—Lducation at the South—Its Aspect, 
Prospect and Requirements—Russian America— 
Its Physical Geography, by M. F. Maury, UL.D., 
and other articles of much value and interest. 
The ‘‘ Record’’ promises well for a useful career. 


Wesrutnster Review, October, 1867. From 
the Leonard Scott Publishing House, 140 Fulton 
street, New York.—Contents, Polygamy and 
Monogomy in Turkey—The Apostles Creed— 
M. Louis Blane’s Letters on England—Lioyd's 
Sweden and its,Game Birds—Dualism in Aus- 
tria—La Bruyére; his Life and Works—Democ- 
racy—Russia—Contemporary Literature. 


De Bow’s Review for November maintains the 
very high reputation of this standard southern 
publication. Price, $6 per annum. Principal 
offices Nashville, and 80 Broadway, New York, 
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JOURNAL OF THE FarM.—This is an issue by 
the firm of Baugh & Sons, the object of which, 
with becoming frankness, they say, is to make 
more generally known, and thereby increase the 
sale of Bauyh's Raw Bone Phosphate. The agri- 
cultural matter of the journal is of good quali- 
ty, and it will no doubt serve a double purpose 
of diffusing much useful information, and extend 
the use of a fertilizer already widely known and 
of acknowledged value. Address, Baugh & Sons, 
Philadelphia. 


American Stock Journat.—As the only jour- 
nal devoied to stock growing especially, this 
should have very large circulation. The pro- 
prietors have secured the services of ‘‘one of 
the ablest and most experienced veterinary sur- 


geons in the Union, to answer gratis, through. 


the journal, all questions relating to sick, injur- 
ed or diseased horses, cattle, sheep, &c. Price 
$1 per year. Address, N. P. Boyer & Co., Gum 
Tree, Chester county, Pa. 


Tue American Naturauist—A Popular Illus- 
trated Magazine of Natural History. Terms $3 
ayear. Address editors of the American Natur- 
alist, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.—This month- 
ly has in its November issue, with its usual valu- 
able matter, the able and interesting annual 
address of the President of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. Sub- 
ject : ‘‘ Modern Scientific Investigation ; Its Meth- 
ods and Tendencies.”’ 


Tue CuemcaL News and Journal of Physical 
Science, devoted to Practical Chemistry as ap- 
plied to Pharmacy, Medicine, Manufactures and 
Arts.—This is an American reprint of the Lon- 
don issue, the price of which in London is $12, 
while that of the reprint is $2. No one having 
any special interest in physical science should be 
without it. Address, W. A. Townsend & 
Adams, 434 Brome street, New York. 

Sener eer ae 

First EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN PouLTRy 
Society, at Masonic Hall Lecture Room, 112 East 
13th street, (near 4th avenne,) New York, eom- 
mencing Tuesday, December 3d, at 2 P. M., and 
closing Friday, December 6th, at 10 P. M. 


~ 
2° 





2 Just now the Kerry cattle are commend- 
ed, because they thrive in cold climates and on 
little food, and give such rich milk. In England 
a Kerry cow is valued at six hundred and fifty 
dollars. It is suspicious that fancy stock is al- 
ways scarce. 





Destruction of Insects—Cresylic Acid. 
BattimoreE, Nov. 15, 1867. 


Editor American Farmer: 


Did it ever strike you to observe that there is 
no one fact so often adverted to, and in so hope- 
less a tone, as that of the annoyance and destruc- 
tion occasioned to farmer and gardener by insect 
life? 

Take your last issue, Nov., 1867— 

On the first page—‘‘ Potatoes have rotted 
badly.” Why? Insect or fungus? 

Page 130—‘‘Are our farmers not having fear 
of the fly before their eyes,’’? &.—‘‘ Security 
against fly’’—‘‘ Fly-proof,”’ 

Page 132—‘‘If slugs attack the plants,”’ &c. 

And so on, in almost every number of every 
agricultural and horticultural journal. 

The wheat fly, cut and wire-worms, cotton 
caterpillar, weevil, curculio, canker-worm, rose- 
bug, aphides, &c., on plants; the scab and foot- 
rot insects, ticks and lice on sheep; other lice on 
hogs and young cattle; flies during summer in 
stable and dairy; bed-bugs, moths, fleas, ants, 
cockroaches, &c,, about the house—what a list 
can be made out! 

And don’t you think we are wrong in turning 
our attention solely to the destruction of the in- 
dividual pest, instead of rendering the plant or 
locality obnoxious to the parent insect itself? 


How is the egg or the larva of the wheat fly 
to be reached after the egg is once deposited ? 

What is. to be gained by picking off or clip- 
ping in two, millions upon millions of cotton- 
worms; or of burning untold numbers of the 
moths, if your neighbors,.any or one in fifty, 
neglect doing the same? 

Some may thus be kept under, as the tobacco 
worm or rose-bug. But not so, the great pro- 
portion of those pests. : 

The scab or foot-rot may. be cured in the indi- 
viduals of a flock. But if not at same time re- 
moved to a range which has not become infested 
by the pests, the flock will be as bad as ever 
again in a short time. 

Sheep and hogs are rarely ever free. from in- 
sects, and suffer far beyond what is generally 
supposed, and especially when penned. Take a 
good glass and examine! And so with young 
cattle and colts. "When at large, in good plight 
and in full health, and where the hogs can wal- 
low, they are less afflicted; but never altogether 
clean. 

To kill off the flies which literally torment 
horses and cattle in stables, and everywhere, 
during warm and even warmish weather, would 
be impossible. 
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So with the bed-bugs, fleas, little pests of ants, 
cockroaches, &c. 

But, I have recently found a means of render- 
ing any locality so obnoxious to almost all in- 
sect life (and equally destructive to all minute 
Jungt) that I should be glad to see others bene- 
fit by the same means. 

You are aware that coal-tar or gas-tar has 
been, of late years, found to yield many valuable 
prodacts, in the hands of the chemist. 

The most valuable of these is a group of acids 
(so called, though in reality alcohols) until quite 
lately looked upon as one, and known as earbolic 
acid, Further analysis shows that there are, in 
fact, several, forming the group. The two prin- 
cipal being carbolice and cresylic. Both of these 
prove to be most powerful anti-septics and dis- 
infectants, and more obnoxious to all insects, and 
directly destructive of their life and of minute 
fungi, than any other known substances. And 
the cresylic more so than the other. But, un- 
fortunately, neither will combine with water; 
with which they can only be mixed mechanieally. 
So that, when a mixture with water was sprin- 
kled over the cotton-plant, the acid elung to the 
leaves, whilst the water ran off the surface; and 
although every worm that came in contact with 
the acid died, the leaves, too, were scorched and 
perished! The acid, too, soon evaporated, thus 
exposed. 

I was fortunate enough to have brought from 
England, a moderate quantity of a very crude 
carbolic soft-soap, used there and successfully for 
the cure of scab in sheep. Amongst numerous 
other experiments I tried during the summer, on 
various little pests, as red-bugs, cow-itch or chig- 
ger, fleas, ants, bed-bugs, &c., and with perfect 
success in every case, I tried a solution sprinkled 
over a piece of cotton aftér the worm had made 
its appearance. The solution spread freely over 
and clung to the leaf; the acid in this combina- 
tion did not evaporate for days. And although 
the worms already on the plants nearly all ma- 
tured, not another egg was laid by the parent 
moth, on the plants thus treated! That is all we 
want ; all we need in almost any case. 

I don’t think I need enlarge upon these hints 
to the farmers of the present day. They are 
nearly all in the habit of reading and of think- 
ing—thanks more to the American Farmer, in 
its long and most useful career, than to any 
other living journal. 

Wash the stems of the trees and vines; the 
bodies of cattle and horses, hogs, &c.; the floors, 
the cupboards and the bedsteads with this soap ; 
sprinkle the trees and growing plants with a so- 
lution at the season the parent seeks to propagate 





her progeny ; combine the acid with the manures 
drilled from the crops; scatter it in some combi- 
nation over the seed-bed, and in my belief it 
will be found that nearly every known insect 
will be baffled thereby. 

I am inelined to think, too, that the experi- 
ment of coating potato sets with some powdery 
combination of the acid, repelling and destroy- 
ing, as it does, all fangus life, is one worth try- 
ing, to test its effect, if any, upon the lot. 

It would be no serious matter to go overa 
field of wheat threatened with the fly, and sprin- 
kle a solution from a common street watering 
cart. And the cost would or should be trifling, 
as the compound is a cheap one, a few pounds 
going a Jong way. 

Yours, es Be 
The Harvest of 1867 Throughout 
the World. 

We have before us a mass of agricultural stat- 
istics and reports, of more or less reliability, 
concerning the harvest of the present year in 
Great Britain, Europe, Canada, and South 
America, which we have collated and digested 
with some care, in order that we might give to our 
r-aders, in a few words, the result of many hours’ 
labor. In our own country we all know that 
the barvest has been plenteous; the wheat crop 
being as large as it ever has been, the corn crop 
larger than it has been since 1861, and the other 
grains and cereals having yielded well. This is 
the result when the entire country is taken as a 
whole. Jn the British Isles the weather this sea- 
son has been unusnally variable. There hag 
been much more rain than has fallen for many 
previous years. The government there makes 
no returns of the result of the harvest; but the 
London Times has for many years employed a 
number of practical agricultural experts as its 
correspondents in various parts of the Kingdom, 
and their reports are generally found to be toler- 
ably reliable. The reports of five of these cor- 
respondents are before us, and the substance 
thereof is, that the wheat crop of England and 
Scotland together will be below the averesge. 
In Scotland and the north of Eng!and the har- 
vest is fully three or four weeks later than usual, 
and the weather, as a whole, has been decidedly 
unfavorable for bringing the crop to maturity, 
The quantity of grain throughout the Kingdom, 
according to these correspondents, will be smaller 
than usual, and the quality of it will be inferior. 
There is a great yield of straw, but a deficiency’ 
of grain; but the crops of oats and barley 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales are very large and very fine. The potato 
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crop in the Kingdom is said to be in a critical 
condition. The potato disease appeared early 
in the season in the south and west of England, 
and more lately, owing to the prevalence of rain, 
it has made considerable progress in Scotland 
and the north of England. Itis feared that the 
potato crop, as a whole, will not be more than 
one-half of its usual quantity; and this deficien- 
cy will increase the demand for wheat, barley, 
and oats, 

The crops in France have not been at all good. 
Tle weather has been unfavorable, and there is 
a serious deficiency in grain and roots. The 
grain crop of Germany has been good, but the 
potato disease has also prevailed there, and the 
crops will be deficient from one-third to one- 
half. The grain crops of Belgium, Portugal, 
and Spain are deficient. Switzerland never rai- 
ses grain enough for her own consumption, but 
this year the usual deficiency seems to have 
been increased. Italy, unlike England, has 
suffered from long continued drouth, instead of 
an excess of rains, and her grain crop is more 
than usually short. Algeria, Tunis, and Moroc- 
co are in the same conditions. But, on the oth- 
er hand, Russia,Turkey, Austria, and the Danu- 
bian Principalities have excellent wheat crops 
this year; the harvest in more than half the 
South American States has been good; and of 
Mexico, notwithstanding her troubles, it is re- 
ported that she has raised grain enough to sup- 
ply her own population. To summarize the 
practical bearing of the above facts, in the plain- 
est manner, it may be sufficient to say that the 
countries which will be compelled to buy bread- 
stuffs between the present time and the next har- 
vest are Great Britain, France, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Morocco; while the countries which will 
have grain to sell are the United States, Canada, 
Chili, and some of the other South American 
States, Russia, Turkey, and the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities : 

The stocks of old wheat in Great Britain and 
France have not been so low since 1854 as they 
are at this time. Large purchases of wheat have 
been for some time past made on French account 
in the Eastern ports. The French Government 
has intimated to its citizens that large purcha- 
ses of breadstuffs would be expedient. For many 
years past the imports of wheat into Great Bri- 
tain have steadily increased. This has been ow- 
ing to the increase of the population, the improve- 
ment in the rate of wages, and the more liberal 
expenditure of the people; and to these causes is 
now added the necessity of supplying the defi- 
ciency causcd by the partial failure of this year's 





crop. The following are the amounts of wheat 
imported into Great Britain since 1845, taking 
periods of five years. together : 
From 1846 to 1850....0+ eeese+ eeese. 10,523,867 quarters. 
From 1851 to 1855 eocces coves 23,415,726 ad 
From 1856 to 1860...064 ceseee seeee+26,896,936, °° 
From 1861 to 1865 occces coves 30,008,391 + 
The average price of British wheat for the 
week ending 7th September was 62s. 5d. per 
quarter; butfor the corresponding week in the 
years 1863 to 1866, inclusive, the prices were re- 
spectively 44s. 2d, 42s. 3d. and 47s. 3d. per 
quarter. The present high price of wheat in 
England is drawing large supplies thither—and 
for the first eight months of the present year the 
imports there were about 5,000, 000cwt, in excess 
of last year. 


2 
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At what Depth Shall we Place our Manure. 

The question whether manure shall be deeply 
ploughed under, or used in the manner known 
as ‘‘surface manuring,’’ is again occupying the 
attention of farmers. None of the discussions 
which we have seen seem to us to present 
the main features of both sides of this question, 
and yet both observation and experience lead us 
to conclude that our practice in this respect must 
vary with the varying requirements of the soil 
and the crops. 

Surface manuring, when applied to grass lands, 
is of great benefit, but it alone will not enable 
us to carry out the highest culture. Of course, 
the amount of plant-food supplied to any given 
croup, for a given amount of manure, is the same 
under both systems. The peculiar advantages ac- 
cruing from surface manuring seem to us to be 
these: The soil is rendered so open and porous on 
the surface, that the collar of the plant is not as 
high as in the case of hard, compact surface-soil. 
Any one may verify this for himself, by examining 
the grass by the roadside, where the ground is 
some-what trodden, and comparing it with similar 
grass growing in soil of which the surface con- 
sists of fine black mould. In the one case, the 
plants grow ‘in the ground; in the other, they 
grow onit. Hencé, during winter, grass which 
has been well top-dressed is enabled to withstand 
the frost much better than grass growing in soil 
with a hard surface, while a second advantage, 
of almost equal importance, lies in the fact that, 
although cattle and sheep crop it quite as closely 
to the surface of the ground, yet in reality the 
plant is not as closely cropped, and consequently 
it is not so liable toinjury. Every farmer knows 
that a plant, especially a clover plant, grazed at 
or below the collar, is seriously injured, if not 
killed. Thus far, then, the advantage lies wholly 
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with top-dressing : and were the mere supply of 
food, and protection of the plant, the only points 
to be considered, we need never adopt any other. 
But there is another point which equally demands 
attention, and this is depth of soil. No heavy 
crops of. grass or grain can ever be had without 
deep soil ; and deep soil is to be obtained, in the 
first instance, only by burying manure and good 
soil ata proper depth. In ourjudgment, one of 
the most important problems now before the 
American farmer is—how to obtain depth of 
soil? We are no believers in pet theories and 
special nostrums, and yet we cannot help feeling 
that upon a proper solution of this problem 
depends much of our future agricultural pros- 
perity. 

To make ground deep it must be deeply stir- 
red ; ana if we would derive any benefit from 
deep stirring, we must make it deeply rich. 
Microscopic applications of manure will be of no 
avail in our effurts to affect this. The supply 
must be ample, and then, if the after manage- 
ment be judicious, the soil will be made deep 
and rick, not for one season but for many. 

In deciding upon the benefit to be derived from 
the application of manure at different depths, we 
think that experiments performed upon a wheat 
crop will prove of little value for our guidance 
in regard to forage crops. 
peculiar requirements beyond the mere supply of 
nutrition, and these requirements have been 
strangely overlooked in most of the investiga- 
tions connected with its growth; while a careful 
consideration of them wili, we think, throw 
much light on many of the discordant resalts 
announced by Liebig, Lawes, Gilbert, and others. 

We were not a little surprised to notice, in a 
recent number, the remark of a correspondent, 
that the seeds of grass would require months to 
reach manure buried at a depth of two or three 
inches. Surely, either this statement is not 
based upon actual observation of the facts, or the 
soil must have been of a most impervious charac- 
ter. Our own observations on clover, timothy, 
and some other grasses, do not agree with this. 

So, too, in regard to moisture. Your cor- 
respondent seems to intimate that grass growing 
with its roots near the surface will receive more 
benefit from the rain than grass whose roots 
decend to a greater depth. He forgets, however, 
that it is not during rain that plants need 
moisture most, but during dry weather, and then 
none but deeply rooted plants can stand the 
drought. Every intelligent cultivator assents to 
the truth of the somewhat paradoxical statement, 
that, while draining lessens the amount of mois- 
ture in the soil, it increases the amount which is 


The wheat crop has | 
| of heavy clay ten inches deep, which had previ- 





available to the plant. This it does by increas- 
ing the space through which the roots can ex- 
tend virtually by farnishing the plant with more 
mouth for the absorption of fluid. 

We fee? no-hesitation, then, in saying that he 
who would secure heavy crops of forage must, 
first of all, put his manure in deeply, and thus 
make his land deep and rich. Afterwards, by far 
the most economical mode of application will be 
by top-dressing.—Arator, in Country Gentle- 
man. 


Fall Ploughing 
(Honauy, man is said to require ‘‘ Line upoa 
line and precept upon precept, ,’’ and not less 
does the farmer require his attention to be call- 
ed, in season and out of season, to his duty of 
thoroughly preparing his soit for the future 
crop. The frost of winter works wonders upon 
a stubborn clay soil when turned up in the au- 
tumn. No implement, hand or horse, can so 
thoroughty @isintegrate it; besides, it sweetens 
and purifies the soil from unfavorable acids, and 
thus enables the farmer to plough his land deep- 
er than in spring. Every farmer, especially one 
who owns heavy land, should endeavor, gradu- 
ally, to deepen his surface soil from six to twelve 
inches. And the fall is the true time to do this. 
Some years since we ploughed in the fall a piece 





ously been plonghed only five or six inches, 
turning up four inches of a light colored elay, 
never before disturbed. Neighbors, who saw 
the fiel@ in spring, thought it useless to sow 
any grain upon it, as it would require several 
years seasoning before any would grow. Re- 
gardless of these prophecies, we drilled in two 
and a-half bushels per acre, and had a yield of 
forty-five bushels per acre through the field of 
ten acres. 

An excellent way to plorgh deep in fall, on land 
too heavy for one team, is to use two teams and 
two ploughs. Let the first plough turn six inches 
and the second four inches from the bottom of 
the first furrow, leaving it on top of the first. 
This leaves the last four inches in looser condi- 
tion and more favorable for the action of frost. 
Thesecond plough should, to work easy, be a 
little narrower than the first. This is undoubt- 
edly better than to turn the ten inches with one 
plough, and would perbaps, pay the extra ex- 
pense. 

Another important feature of fall ploughing is, 
that it destroys many insects and noxious weeds. 
By reversing the roots of weeds and exposing 
insects to the frosts they are destroyed to a 
large extent. Then, it is done at a season of 
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comparative leisure with the farmer, making it 
much less expensive. Besides, the crop may be 
sown in spring from two to four weeks earlier 
than on spring ploughing. This is so inportant 
that it often saves a crop which. would other- 
wise be lost. And more, the crop will average 
a fourth better with fall than spring ploughing 
on clay land. Light sandy soils are not benefit- 
ted by fall ploughing, as they are loose enough 
without frost. When practicable, fall ploughed 
land should be sown’ to spring grain when the 
frost is out of the surface sufficiently to cover the 
seed, with the frost still remaining under— 
which on coming out will leave the soil very 
loose ; and to this loose and pulverulent condi- 
tion of the soil is owing the larger crop realized 
on fall ploughed land. It is also allowable to 
plough clay land wetter in fall than in spring, 
as the frost will mellow it. This is also a gain, 
for the work may be done late in the fall, just 
before winter sets in. But early fall ploughing 
is preferred. Fall ploughing makes all the differ- 
ence between profitable and unprofitable farm- 
ing.—Z. W. S. in the Rural N. Yorker.» 





Hay Tedders. 

A correspondent of the Co. Gent. Oct. 3d, ex- 
presses the opinion that the Hay Tedder is not 
sufficiently appreciated. In this I fully agree 
with him. Having a large crop of hay to secure 
the past season, and believing in the use of im- 
proved and labor-saving implements, I determin- 
ed to test the value of the tedder. After getting 
what information I could, and examining dif- 
ferent patterns in the market, I purchased ‘‘ Gar- 
field’s,’’ manufactnred by the Ames Plow Co., 
which they have exhibited at the Fairs this fall ; 
on which, they informed me, they had expended 
$20,000 in perfecting. After cutting with the 
_ machine, we started the tedder, which turned up 
the grass, and left it lying up light so that the 
sun and air could act upon the whole. This 
made the labor of raking very easy. In a good 
day, by repeating the process two or three times, 
the hay would be made sufficiently dry to go into 
the barn. It turned hay, spread from the cock 
or winrow with great rapidity, and much better 
than by hand. One advantage ef this tedder is 
that the hay is notraised more than eighteen inches 
from the ground ; and, should the wind blow, it 
is not scattered where it is not wanted. I have 
never used an implement with better satisfaction. 
It is of easy draught for one horse. It performs 
its work better and much quicker than by hand: 
In catching weather, as in the past season, there 
is less risk from damage. In curing second crop, 





its services are invaluable. Every one knows the 
difficulty of getting it sufficientiy cured. Hay 
dealers inform me, that since the advent of 
mowing machines, the quality of the hay is not 
so good as formerly. The grass lying flat, the 
top is made too much, while the bottom remains 
green. This is remedied by the tedder, as it is 
mixed indiscriminately, giving all parts an equal 
opportunity to make.. In my opinion the day is 
not far distant when the tedder will be as gene- 
rally used as the mowing machine.—W. Brown, 
in Country Gentleman. 





Comparative Value of Hay; Corn and Roots, 

I wish briefly to draw the attention of our far- 
mers to the value of hay when compared with 
other crops which are or may be raised, by them. 

An acre of ground retained expressly for hay 
yields on an average not more than one and one- 
half tons of vegetable food ; an equal space plant- 
ed with carrots or ruta bagas will yield from 
ten to twenty tons, say fifteen tons, which is by 
no means a high average, and has often been at- 
tained without eny extraordinary cultivation. 
It has been ascertained by careful experiment, 
that three working horses, fifteen and one-half 
hands high, consume hay at the rate of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds per week, or five 
tons and one thousand and forty-eight pounds 
perannum. By a repetition of the same experi- 
ment it was found that an unworked horse con- 
sumed hay at the rate of four and one-quarter 
tons per annum. 

The produce, therefore, of nearly six acres of 
land is necessary to support a workiug horse for 
one year; but half an acre of carrots at six hun- 
dred bushels per acre, with the addition of chop- 
ped straw, while the season for feeding them 
lasts, will do as well if not better. These things 
do not admit of doubt, for they have been the 
subject of exact trials, as some of your agricul- 
tural friends can testify. 

It has also been proved that the value of one 
bushel of corn, together with the fodder upon 
which it grew, will keep a horse in good work- 
ing order for a week. An acre planted with 
corn, and yielding sixty bushels, will be ampie 
to keep a good-seized horse in working order 
for one year. 

Let the farmer then consider whether it is bet- 
ter to maintain a horse on the produce of half 
an acre ruta bagas or carrots, or upon the pro- 
duce of .an acre of corn: or, on the other hand, 
upon tbe hay and grain from six acres of land 
—for it will require six acres of good land to 
produce the necessary hay and grain as above. 
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The same reason might be made use of in the 
feeding of cattle and sheep. 

These facts deserve the particular attention of 
farmers who are desirous of improving their pe- 
cuniary condition. 1am aware that labor of a 
proper kind is in many cases difficult to procure, 
and with our habits is not very easily managed. 
I know also that a large portion of our farmers, 
from the nature of their habits and their style of 
living, are so prosperous and independent that 
they have no occasion to extend their cultiva- 
tion beyond what it now is, in order to meet 
their wants; and to incur the trouble, vexation 
and risk of employing more labor, expending 
more capital, and fereasing their cares. 

But it is not fair to produce such instances as 
any examples of the profit or unprofitableness of 
farming, when carried on as all other branches 
of business, to be successful must be carried on 
with skill, intelligence, industry, enterprise and 
all .the capital and all the labor which can be he- 
stowed upon them with advantage. 

To carry on farming in the most successful 
manner, the farmer should have the control of 
capital equal in amount to one year’s crops and 
one year’s manure, or he must work to a great- 
er or less disadvantage in proportion as.the a- 
mount of his capital falls below this mark.— Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. ; 





The Colorado potato Bug. 

But little need be said by way of descriptions, 
as it has unfortunately rendered itself familiar 
to every eye that glances over a patch of pota- 
toes, either in the garden or the field. It is a 
yellow, striped bug, about three-eights of an 
inch in length, and one-foarth of an inch broad. 
It conceals itself in the ground, on the first ap- 
pearance of cold weather in autumn, and remains 
there during the winter, spring, or coincident 
with the vigorous growth of that vegetation on 
which it feeds, and especially of potatoes, of 
which it is particularly fond. It is a dull, slug- 
gish creature, both as a slug and as a bug, but 
is a most voracious and persistent eater. Soon 
after its appearance in spring, its eggs may be 
seen on the tender leaves of the plant on which 
it feeds; a yellowish cluster not unlike, in color, 
the pollen on the potato flower. In a short time 
these eggs hatch, and a small, dark looking 
object appears, which-rapidly grows into a grea- 
sy, disgusting looking slug, in time soon becomes 
the bug already described. Left: unmolested 
they multiply so rapidly and‘eat so voraciously, 
that the potato field is soon stripped of its leaves 
and presents only a sightless array af naked 
stalks. 





Remedy.—When they make their appearance 
in spring ona field of potatoes there is but one 
alternative—the one suggested by a military 
officer to his men, pointing to his approaching 
foe, he says, ‘‘ There men, is the enemy, if you 
don’t kill them they will kill you. ”’ 

We say to the farmer, there is the enemy, either 
they or the potatoes must be destroyed. To do 
this the only way we have found is to pick them 
off by hand, er what is better take a broad, tin 
milk pan in the left hand, and a short stick in 
the right hand. Plave the pan on one side of 
the hill and under the vines, and with the stick 
bend the tops gently over the pan with a jar, 
which the bugs and slugs will drop and be gath- 
ered into the pan, and may be committed to the 
flames, or crushed. If any eggs are seen upon 
the leaves, always, as you go along brush them 
with the thumb and finger, or pinch off the leaf, 
eggs and all, and commit them to the flames 
with the parents. By paying the children a 
small bouus per quart, or per hundred, they will 
keep an acre of potatoes comparatively clear. 
Always remember that it is much easier to de- 
stroy one bug in early spring, than to fight her 
a month later with her ten thousand children, 
and great, grand children. 

The ordinary: farm fowJs will not eat them. 
Perhaps though by instinct they are taught to 
let them alone, as it is more than probable that 
they are poisonous. Weare told that sometimes 
turkeys will eat them, but we are not sufficient- 
ly advised on this point to credit it. Those 
which are habitually kept up, if turned loose 
for an hour, might be the best to try with. 

We believe the best safeguard against them is 
fall ploughing of the potato field, after they have 
burrowed for the winter, and have become too 
torpid to get down again. To expose them to 
constant freezing and thawing of the late au- 
tumn and winter is most potent. The reason 
for this will be given in some general .remarks 
at the close of this article. 


We have known a piece of ground which for 
other reasons had been plougiied late in autumn, 
yield a fine crop of potatoes the next season al- 
most entirely exempt from bugs, while they were 
roving all around the adjoining fields. And-yet, 
the first year after such fall ploughing was ne- 
glected, the crop was entirely overrun and al- 
most worthless.—£zchange, 





Sait wire Wueat.—lIt is said that salt, sown 
with wheat, adds stiffness to the straw, prevents 
rust, and causes it to ripen much easier. 
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Bottled Cider. 
The Farmer and Mirror advises bottling cider, 
and gives the following directions. There is al- | 


ready some cider made in Iowa, and the infor- 
mation here given may interest some of our read- 





ers: . 
Cider is so scarce, it will be economy to bottle 
it, as it will spend better, and keep as long as 
you please. For bottling let the pumice lie in 
the trough over night. The first run of the cider 
from the press is the best. Let the cider work 
a day or two,—the casks being full, so that the 
pumice may pass off at the bung-hole. Then 
take an empty cask, clean and sweet, put into it 
ten or twelve gallons of cider, thrust into the 
cask, through the bung-hole, an ignited rag-sul- 
phur-match, suspended by a wire from the bung, | 
to which it is to be attached; and after this 
another, and soon, till three or four matches | 
have been consumed. Then shake the cask vio- 
lently, until the fumes of the sulphur are com- 
pletely incorporated with the cider. Pour the 
cider thus prepared into the cask in which you 
propose to keep it for the winter. Repeat the 
same process until the cask is full. Bung the 
cask tight, and let it remain in the cellar till ! 
March, and then draw the cider off and bottle 
it. Place the bottles upon the bottom of the cel- 
lar, and cover with sand. Some place the bot- 
tles bottom up, or-in a trench betwixt two bits 
of joist, as in this way the corks will remain se- 
cure without twine or wire. 


In this way you can have the best of bottled 
cider, and an article that commands a good 
price, either for sickness or the table. 


In this manner the ‘‘Shaker cider’’ is made, 
which is for draught, and will keep a long time. 


If you don’t care to bottle it, you can make 
excellent cider in this way: Take pure cider 
put it into clean casks; then after the cider has 
worked so as to be pleasant, add to each barrel 
a pint of mustard-seed, and bung tight. The 
cider will remain till spring of pleasant taste and 
sparkling appearance, when poured into a tum- 
bler. 

Cider is a very healthy beverage. Taken tem- 
perately, its action is good upon the system. It 
corrects the tone of the stomach and liver, passes 
off the bile, and thus is a preventive of jaundice, 
sick headache, ague and the like. That trouble- 
some and often fatal disease, fever and agu », floes 
a country as ¢pple orchards approach and mu] 
tiply, as surely as the Indian retires before civi- 
lization. 





Latakia Tobacco.—Lately the attention of 
tobacco planters has been directed to this new 
variety ; and a few weeks ago we published an 
article in which its valuable qualities were 
enumerated. The writer said, that, owing to 
its rapid growth, two crops can be raised annual- 
ly, and that it is admirably adapted to the soil 
and climate of our State. In the Rural Ameri- 
can we find a statement made by C. H. Barrows, 
of his experience with this tobacco, which we 
give our readers. There is no doubt but what 
this variety will be sowed to a considerable ex- 
tent in this State, and if, after a fair trial, it is 
found to possess one-half of the desirable quali- 
ties claimed for it, it will prove an acquisition. 
Last winter I procured a package of Latakia 
tobacco seed, sowed it in a hot-bed and raised 
twenty-one plants. Transplanted in June, into 
rich, warm soil. They flourished finely, and 
formed handsome plants. Seed was my object; 
but, notwithstanding, they were allowed to bear 
all the seed set, except some of the latest side 
shoots, they had leaves twenty-seven by eighteen 
inches. It was so different from American to- 
bacco, that very many inquired, ‘‘ what are 
those plants with such large green leaves and 
yellow blossoms?’’ In regard to its adaptation 
to the climate of more Southern States, I think 
it is, as I had no trouble at all in getting a splen- 
did lot of well-ripened seed in Connecticut. It 
is my opinion that it will grow side by side with 
American tobacco any where.— Willimantic ( Ct.) 
Paper. 

Fine Tobacco.—We learn that one crop of 
very fine tobacco, which will be exhibited at the 
Tobacco Fair in this city, was raised by Ben. 
Marshall, of this county. Mr. M. sold it for 
$5000, about $40 per hundred, with the privi- 
lege of exhibiting it at the Paducah Tobacco 
Fair. There will also be another crop exhibited, 
grown by Mr. Randall, of this county. The 
crop amounts to 15,000 pounds, six hundred 
pounds of which have been sold for a price that 
more than paid for the whole crop. Mr. R. still 
holds the remaining 14,400 pounds,—Paducah 
Herald, 


——_—_—_—___ ¢¢9-—---- —— 


PBT Several capitalists of Duchess county, N. 
Y., have recently purchased twelve hundred 
acres of land, on the Lake Shore railroad, be- 
tween Dunkirk and Erie, for extensive vineyard 
planting. Germans from the Rhine districts are 
to be obtained as laborers. 
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J Having been often told that anything 
would do for seed potatoes, a correspondent of 
the Rural New Yorker planted four rows of 
twenty hills each, in the centre of bis field with 


the following result : 
Marketable. Small. 


1 large potato in 2 hill yielded...... 67 24 
4 small potatoes in a hill yielded.... 53 37 
4 cut potatoes in a hill yielded...... 61 37 
8 eyes only in a hill yielded. .... eee 7% 13% 


Sunday Reading. 





Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness 
of our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, 
the seat of meditation, the rest of our cares, 
and the calm of our tempest; prayer is the 
issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts; 
it is the daughter of charity, and the sister 
of meekness; and he that prays to God with 
an angry, that is with a troabled and dis- 
composed spirit, is like him that retires into a 
battle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the 
out-quarters of an army. Anger is a perfect 
alienation of the mind from prayer, and there- 
fore is contrary to that attention which presents 
our prayers in a right tone to God. Forso have 
I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes 
to get to heaven and climb above the clouds; 
but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud 
sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion 
made irregular and unconstant, descending more 
at every breath of the tempest than it could re- 
cover by the libration and frequent weighing of 
his wings, till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was over, 
and then it made a prosperous flight, and did 
rise and sing as if it had learned music and mo- 
tion from an angel, as he passed sometimes 
through the air about his ministries here below ; 
so is the prayer of a good man. Prayers are but 
the body of the bird; desires are its angel’s 
wings. 

Recreation is a second creation when weari- 
ness hath almcst annihilated one’s spirits. It is 
the breathing of the soul which otherwise would 
be stifled with continual business. Spill not the 
morning (the quintessence of the day) in recre- 
ations; for sleep itself is a recreation. Add 
not therefore sauce to sauce. And he cannot 
properly have any title to be refreshed who was 
not first faint. Pastime, like wine, is poison in 
the morning. It is then good husbandry to sow 
the head which hath lain fallow all night with 
some serious work, Let thy recreations be in- 





genious and bear proportion to thine age. If 
thou sayest with Paul, ‘‘ When I wasa child I 
did as a child;’’ say also with him, ‘‘ bet when 
I was a man I put away childish things.’’ Wear 
also the child’s coat if thou likest his sports. 
Choke not thy soul with immoderate pouring in 
the cordial of pleasures. Profane they whose 
recreation lasts seven days every week. 


Nor can I otherwise than esteem the ancient 
proverb as a very fine one, and one which we 
may yladty claim for our own, ‘‘Many meet the 
gods, but few salute them.’’ How often do ‘‘ the 
gods,’’ according to the language of the proverb, 
‘*meet’’? men in the shape of a sorrow which 
might be a purifying one, of a joy which might 
elevate their hearts to thankfulness and praise ; 
in a sickness or a recovery, @ disappointment or 
a success; and yet how few, as it must be sadly 
owned, ‘‘salute them.’’? How few recognize 
their august presence in their joy or their sor- 
sow; this blessing added, or tlris blessing taken 
away. As this proverb has reference fo man’s 
failing to see the Divine presence, so is there a 
very grand French one which expresses the same 
truth under the image of a failing to hear the 
divine voices, those voices being drowned by the 
deafening hubbub of the world—‘‘ The noise is 
so great, one cannot hear God thunder.’’ 





The little trials of an ordinary career, the tri- 
als which involve nothing loftier or more sub- 
lime than the rnbs and collisions of every-day 
life—the trials, in short, which range themselves 
under the heads of tongue and temper—make a 
larger demand upon our patience, and are per- 
haps a greater drain upon onr fortitude and en- 
durance than ever those in which God makes our 
flesh quiver with the tearing of the pincers of af- 
fliction. ‘‘ Wolves and bears,’’ says an ancient 
writer when giving a comparative estimate of 
great and small trials, ‘‘are without doubt more 
dangerous than flies; yet do they not vex and 
importune us so much, mor exercise our patience 
so often.’’ 


That the wicked have peace in themselves is 
no wonder ; they are as sure as temptation can 
make them. No prince makes war with his own 
subjects. The godly are still enemies, therefore 
they must look to be assaulted both by stratagem 
and violence. Nothing shall more joy me than 
my inward unguietness. A just war is a thou- 
sand times more happy than aa ill conditioned 


peace. 











“FOR SALE a 


A full blood DURHAM BULL CALF—color, red, re- 
lieved with white—a splendid animal. Price up to Ist 
December, $40, and $2 advance on same, per week, from 
that date until sold. R. SINCLAIR, 

No. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 


SOUTHERN PLANTER 
OF RICHMOND, VA. — 
Term ccce ccccccccccce ssee o++-$3.00 per annum. 
This able monthly and 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Together for $4.00 per annum. 
SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
P. 0. Box 653, Richmond. Va., or 
AMERICAN FARMER, 
venenee Md. 
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Address 


nov-tf 


Baltimore ‘Markets: Nov. 23, 1867. 
Correr.—Rio, 16a17% cts. gold, according to quality; 
Laguayra 17 ¥al8 cts., and Java 24 a25 cts. } 
Cotton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 
Upland. Gulf. 
15 — 


Grades. 
Ordinary. 


Cece eee CORO Oe ee Sees Sees Eeeeeeee 


Migdling. ° 


Rodunda Island $30; Patapsco Co’s $60; Reese & Co’s 
Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 


Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of | 
| Orthodox Manuring ooo cscce- cecccscccceccsssscces 


Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $20; 


Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Maryland Powder of 
Lister’s Bone | 
Super-Phosphate $55; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of | 


Bone, $50; Rhodes’ Super Phosphate, $55; 


Lime, $60;—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plas- 
ter, $13.50a$14.00 per ton, or $250 per bbl. Shell Lime 
slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c. per bushel, at kilns. 


10.25; Family, $12.50a13.00; City Mills Super, $9.50a 
10.00; Baltimore Family, $14.50a15.00.  * 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal,—Rye Flour, $7.50; Corn 
Meal, $6.25. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime -Red, 
White, $2.£0a2.60. 

Rye.—$1.50a1.60 per bushel. 


Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 70 | 


a74c. per bushel. 
Corn.—White, $1 23a1.25; Yellow, $1 25a1.28 per 
bushel. 
Hay anv Straw.—Timothy $20a22, and Rye Straw $18 
a$20 per ton. 
Provisions.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 13 cts.; Sides 15 ga 
16 cts.; Hams, sugar cured, 18a19 cts. per Ib. 
Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.15a2.20; Fine, $2 80 
a$3.10; Turk’s Island, 55a56 cts. per bushel. 
Szzps.—Timothy $2 50a2.75; Clover $8.00; Flax 2.50. 
Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 


Maryland. - 
Frosted to COMMON, sessssecsccccccecesseces §$ 
Sound COMMON. 04.0 cveces sees cece cccsecesee 
MiGGLIng ceccee covcce cece ccccescccce 
Good to fine DroWD, .oe.00 cccssceecees coeees 
FANCY... cccoce ccccvces c0cs cccccccccecccceses 
Upper country... ..+- seseecs ssesces 
Ground leaves, NEW o.eeee cecceeccccescovece 


Woot.—We quote: Unwashed, 22a23 ets, per Ib.; Tub” 
washed, 30a33 cts.; Fleece 30a35 cts.; Pulled 22a28 cts. 
per Ib. 





| to 38; 


Flour of Bone, $t0; G. | 


Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; | 


| Sheep—Shearing by Machinery.... 
Fiour.—Howard Street Super and Cut Extra, $9.50a | 





CATTLE Menem. jollioninaie $3.75a4.75; Good, $5.50 50a 
6.50; Prime Beeves, $7.87 per 100 lbs. 

Sheep—3 a5 X cts. lbs. gross. 

Hogs—$8.75a9.75 per 100 Ibs., net. 


+eoe 


Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Furmer by Hewes & Waanxr, Produce 
and Cominission Merchants, 18 Commerce street. 

Ba.timore, November 23, 1867. 

Butrer.—Wesiern solid packed 25 to 35 and Rolled 30 
Glades, 30 to 40; Goshen, 42 to 45. 
Begswax-—38a40 cts. 
Curzsz.—Eastern, 15al7; Western, 14al5. 
Daiep Fruit.—Apples, 7 to 9; Peaches, 8al0. 
Eees—32a36 cents per dozen. 
FreatuEers.—Live Geese, 60 to 80 cents. 
Larp.—Western, 13;-City rendered, 14al6 cts. 
TALLow.—10all cents. 
PotatoEs.—S0 cts.a$1.30 per bushel. 
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